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Our Contributors 


As many as 628 deans of women interested in building up the professional body of 
knowledge in this field contributed in 1948 information on their status and function over a 
period of eleven years. This information was carefully tabulated, skillfully analyzed, and 
thoughtfully interpreted by Louise Walcutt Spencer. This article is a condensed version of 
the report of her project undertaken in partial fulfillment of requirements for the Ed.D. 
Degree. The complete project report, including 95 statistical tables, will be on file in the 
near future in the Office of the Advanced School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. In this issue we are publishing the condensed version of her study 
of trends in this important personnel position. By referring to similar surveys made in 1926 
and in 1936, she was able to present a picture of the development of the position of Dean 
of Women over more than twenty years. Mrs. Spencer was dean of women at Oneonta State 
Teachers College, New York, from 1946 to 1949. 


In this article you can find information on many questions you have been asking, such 
as: Are the dean of women’s functions expanding or contracting? What is her relation and 
attitude toward discipline? Is she doing more counseling than formerly? Are her teaching 


and residence hall responsibilities becoming lighter or heavier? What effect are new forms of 
organization and coordination having on the dean of women’s status and functions? You will 
also find answers to more specific questions about salary, academic qualifications, frequency of 
changing positions, and other aspects of the work. 


In addition to the detailed facts and trends, there is, in this article, a thoughtful reflec- 
tion on the facts and their significance for the future development of the dean’s work. 


Since the last two issues have been predominantly reports of research studies of personnel 
work in higher education the March issue will be devoted to more popular articles of special 
interest to high school deans and counselors. 


In this issue Dorothea von Berg’s Secondary School Exchange column is longer than 
usual and contains many concrete examples of important aspects of personnel work in high 
school. The other columns likewise have interest for high school deans as well as for those 
on other educational levels. 
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Eleven Years of Change in the Role of Deans of 


Women in Colleges, Universities, and Teachers Colleges 


LOUISE WALCUTT SPENCER’ 


During the eleven years (1936- 
1947) covered by this study, condi- 
tions in colleges and universities were 
influenced markedly by national and 
world events. College enrolments of 
nearly 1,360,000 in 1939-40 were cut 
almost in half during the war years; 
after World War II college attend- 
ance was three times that of the mid- 
war years. From the standpoint of the 
work of deans of women, variations in 
the ratio of men to women students 
were most important. During the de- 
pression and prewar years college and 
university student bodies comprised 
approximately three men to two 
women; during the war the ratio was 
more nearly one man to two women; 
in the year 1947-48 the ratio was al- 
most five men to two women. 


A number of problems accompanied 
this fluctuation in enrolment. Col- 
leges were faced with critical short- 
ages of adequately trained staff. 
Classrooms bulged; problems of 
finance became acute; facilities and 
supplies were inadequate. Trailer 
colonies, temporary housing units, 
and other crowded, makeshift accom- 


*The writer is most grateful to the individual deans 
of women who found time to complete the question- 
naire form in the rush of heavy spring responsibilities 
in 1948, This study was undertaken under the spon- 
sorship of Professors Ruth Strang, Beulah Clark Van 
Wagenen, and Karl Bigelow, all of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Each contributed in a different 
and constructive way to the development and com- 
pletion of the study. The writer feels deeply indebted 
to her advisers for support and guidance throughout 
the study. 
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modations constituted the living quar- 
ters of one fourth to one third of the 
students in 1947. Housing was fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that 
many veterans needed homes for their 
families. 


In the face of these critical prob- 
lems, the report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education in- 
terpreted objectives and set guide- 
posts for the development of higher 
education in America. Implicit in its 
philosophy and explicit in many state- 
ments were directives for personnel 
work in the present and in the future 
of higher education, such as the fol- 
lowing: 


To teach the meaning and the processes of 
democracy, the college campus itself should 
be employed as a laboratory of the democratic 
way of life. Ideas and ideals become dynamic 
as they are lived, and the habit of cooperation 
in a common enterprise can be gained most 
surely in practice (12:51). 


General education does not stop with the 
development of intellectual powers. For a sat- 
isfying and successful life a person must also 
be emotionally stable and mature . . . a man’s 
happiness and his achievement will depend in 
considerable measure upon his capacity for as- 
sociation with others (12:53). 


One of the most important instruments for 
accomplishing the purposes of higher education 
outlined in this report is an effective guid- 
ance and counseling program . . . the college 
necessarily assumes the obligation for provid- 
ing the individual student with skilled and 
informed guidance in selecting from the va- 
riety of college offerings those best suited to 
his purposes and aptitudes (12:65-66). 
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Previous SrupiEs oF DEANS OF 
WomMeEN 


Several studies have been made 
which bear directly on the developing 
position of deans of women in higher 
education. The earliest (3, 8) were 
conducted in 1926 and served as val- 
uable sources of information about 
the prevalence of the position and the 
preparation, salaries, and functions 
of deans of women in colleges, uni- 
versities, teachers colleges, and nor- 
mal schools. Ten years later a simi- 
lar survey (9) revealed trends in the 
position during the decade. A recent, 
more intensive study (6) of personnel 
practices in 16 large universities was 
also focused upon the functions of the 
dean of women. Its distinctive contri- 
bution lay in the definition of four 
different plans for coordinating and 
administering personnel services. 
These previous investigations and a 
most recent study by Carroll (1) 
supply background information on 
early conditions and on the present 
organization and administration of 
personnel services. They are part of 
a total picture of personnel work to 
which this study contributes another 
section. One of the most unique fea- 
tures of this investigation is that it 
utilizes the opportunity provided by 
the studies of 1926 and 1936 to trace 
trends over a period of 21 years in 
this, the oldest of personnel positions. 


THE Present Stupy 


The aims of this survey are to de- 
scribe the role of deans of women in 
colleges, universities, teachers col- 
leges, and normal schools and to as- 
certain what changes have occurred in 
their position between 1936 and 
1947-48. A study of changes in one 


of the most important personnel posi- 
tions should illuminate trends in the 
whole field of personnel work. 

More specifically, the present sur- 
vey was planned to throw light on 
these questions: 

1. How do personnel services reflect, through 
the office of the dean of women, the prob- 
lems which have confronted colleges 


within the last decade, and the adjust- 
ments made thereto? 


. Making general use of the findings of the 
1926 and 1936 surveys and of the inter 
pretations made by deans of women who 
responded in the current study, what 
trends can be seen in the development of 
the position of dean of women? 


. What duties and responsibilities tend to 
center in the office of the dean of women? 


. What problems and issues are of foremost 
concern to women leaders in the person- 
nel field in higher education today? 


With these purposes in mind an in- 
quiry form was prepared and sent to 
887 colleges and universities, teach- 
ers colleges, and normal schools in 
the continental United States as listed 
in the Educational Directory for 
1947-48 (11). Omitted from the 
mailing list were men’s colleges and 
graduate or professional schools serv- 
ing other professions than that of 
teaching. Answers were received from 
628 of the 887 institutions, a return 
of 70.8%. The response was better, 
proportionately, from larger institu- 
tions and from teachers colleges and 
normal schools. Least well represent- 
ed were the small colleges, especially 
those serving Negro students, and 
those serving white students and op- 
erating under denominational control. 
This selective factor should be kept 
in mind in interpreting the results of 
the survey. 


When any subdivision of total re- 
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sponses was made, teachers colleges 
were considered as a separate group 
from other colleges and universities. 
In some instances these separate 
groups were subdivided according to 
size of student enrolment. In a few 
instances the group of colleges and 
universities were subdivided accord- 
ing to accreditation. In some instances 
they were classified by “kind” in or- 
der to provide separate data for: 


. Negro colleges and universities 


. public colleges and universities for white 
students 


. private colleges and universities for white 
students 


. denominational colleges and universities 
for white students. 


Throughout the report the term 
“teachers colleges” refers to both 
teachers colleges and normal schools. 
The term “coordinator” refers to 


the person specifically charged with 
the coordination of personnel ser- 


vices. The “dean of women” was 
broadly defined in the questionnaire 
as “the staff member whose major 
responsibilities are for the general 
welfare of al] women on campus.” 


THE Position or DEAN oF WoMEN 


The 1936 survey showed that the 
position of dean of women was well 
established in colleges and universi- 
ties and somewhat less prevalent in 
teachers colleges. At that time the 
trend seemed to be toward “creating, 
rather than abolishing, the position of 
dean of women in these colleges and 
universities” and in teachers colleges 
(9:11, 14). Data from the current 
survey seem to substantiate the first 
statement and to indicate a persistence 


of the trend then noted. In the time 
between the two surveys, 56 new po- 
sitions of dean of women were created. 
Although not limited to any particu- 
lar size or kind of school, the new po- 
sitions occurred least often among 
public colleges and universities, and 
among accredited institutions. 

This increase in the number of po- 
sitions of dean of women may have 
been influenced by several factors. 
Increased postwar enrolment seems to 
have created the demand and supplied 
the funds for some of these personnel 
workers. Several deans of women in 
private colleges wrote that the work 
of the administrative dean had be- 
come so varied and complex that her 
responsibilities had been divided and 
a personnel worker added to the staff. 
A number of new colleges came into 
existence between 1936 and 1947, and 
some men’s schools opened their 
doors to women. As needs were dem- 
onstrated in these varied situations, 
the position of dean of women was 
created. 

The turnover of personnel in the 
position of dean of women during the 
earlier decade was very small. How- 
ever, in the current study two fifths 
of the deans had held their present 
positions less than two years, nearly 
two thirds had held their positions for 
less than six years, and three fourths 
for less than ten years. The median 
length of service of persons holding 
the position in 1947 was only 3.2 
years. In small schools generally, and 
in Negro colleges and colleges under 
denominational control in particular, 
the turnover in this position was even 
higher. In some institutions as many 
as seven persons held the position of 
dean of women between 1936 and 
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1947. “No one stayed long enough 
to do constructive building.” The in- 
creased instability among personnel 
during those eleven years reflects 
conditions which similarly affected 
business and industry during the war. 


ACADEMIC QUALIFICATIONS AND 


RANK 


Within the period of 21 years 
covered by the three surveys the 
academic qualifications of deans of 
women improved markedly. How- 
ever, the rate of improvement was 
higher in the period between the first 
and second studies than in that be- 
tween the second and last studies. In 
1926, 89% of the women deans held 
a bachelor’s degree. In 1936 that 
figure was 97%, in 1947 it was 99%. 
During the first ten-year period the 
proportion of deans holding master’s 
degrees jumped from 52% to 80%, 
an increase of 28%. In 1947, 86% 
held the master’s degree, a further in- 
crease of 6%. From the 1926 to the 
1936 to the 1947 study the propor- 
tion of deans holding doctorates in- 
creased from 10.6% to 17.9% to 
18.4%. These data show dramatically 
that the rate of improvement in edu- 
cational qualifications established in 
the 1926-36 period was not main- 
tained in the succeeding eleven years. 
It seems probable that conditions of 
supply and demand in the personnel 
field were important factors in slow- 
ing this trend. 

Although the educational qualifica- 
tions of deans of women were not 
closely related to the size of the in- 
stitution, they did appear related to 
the kind of school and to accredita- 
tion. The highest proportion of deans 


of women holding doctorates occurred 
in the private colleges and universi- 
ties; denominational and private col- 
leges employed the largest proportion 
of deans of women with only bache- 
lor’s degrees. Educational qualifica- 
tions were highest in colleges and 
universities accredited by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities and 
next high in teachers colleges and in 
institutions accredited by regional as- 
sociations. 

Of concern to deans of women are 
the educational qualifications of new 
members in their ranks. The deans 
appointed to their positions between 
1942 and 1948 carried lower educa- 
tional qualifications than did the 
group of deans as a whole: a smaller 
proportion of the new deans held doc- 
torates and a larger proportion held 
only bachelor’s degrees. 

Deans of women are likewise con- 
cerned about their rank on the staff. 
Many were listed on college and 
teachers college staffs as administra- 
tive personnel. A few more than half 
reported an academic rank or its 
equivalent. Among those in colleges 
and universities who reported any 
rank, a plurality carried a full profes- 
sorship. Among those with rank in 
teachers colleges a plurality carried 
an assistant professorship; the rank of 
full professor was second in frequen- 
cy. The improvement within the last 
eleven years in the academic rank ac- 
corded deans of women is seen in the 
smaller proportion of instructors and 
the larger proportion of assistant and 
associate professors in 1947. 


SALARIES 


Changes in the salaries of deans of 
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women in the last eleven years must 
be viewed in relation to increased 
costs of living. Research bureaus esti- 
mated that by 1948 the purchasing 
power of the 1939 dollar was approxi- 
mately 60c (5:32). Therefore, unless 
a dean of women received in 1947-48 
a salary which was two thirds more 
than the 1939 stipend, she had, in 
effect, suffered a cut in pay. In the 
current study, 1936 figures were used 
for comparison with 1947-48 salaries. 

The 1947-48 median salaries were 
$3562 in colleges and universities, 


$3780 in teachers colleges, and $3633 
for all deans of women reporting.” 
Table I shows that the highest median 
salaries in colleges and universities 
were paid in the most highly accred- 
ited schools, in public institutions, and 
in the larger universities. The median 
for all teachers colleges was higher 
than that for colleges and univer- 
sities as a group, but maximum sal- 
aries were much higher in the latter 
group. Median salaries in teachers 


“These figures represent payment for ten months’ 
service per year. 


TABLE I 
MEDIAN SALARIES OF DEANS OF WOMEN 





Institution Grouping 


Increase in 
Median Salary 


Median Salary 
1947-48 1936-378 





Colleges and 
Universities 


Accredited by the A.A.U." 


Non-accredited 


Accredited by regional agencies® 


1079 
1249° 
1044 


4126 3047 
3132 1883* 
2644 1600 





Negro 
Public 
Private 
Denominational 


1200 
1295 

757 
1118 


2783 1583 
4362 3067 
3900 3143 
3124 2006 





0-499 students 
500-999 students 
1000-2499 students 
2500-4999 students 
5000-9999 students 
10,000-up students 


1008 
1126 
1173 
1320 
1125 
1273 


3025 2017 
3153 2027 
3656 2483 
4240 2920 
4375 3250 
5033 3760 





Total responses 


3562 2511 1051 





0-499 students 
500-999 students 
1000-up students 


Teachers 
Colleges* 


1075 
1112 
1417 


3475 2400 
3912 2800 
4217 2800 





Total responses 


3780 2750° 1030 





®*These figures, reported in 1948, compare very closely with those reported in the 1936 survey with two 
exceptions. The figure quoted for teachers colleges here is about $200 higher than that reported in 1936, 
The figure reported here by deans in colleges accredited by regional agencies is $384 lower than that 


reported in 1936, 
bAssociation of American Universities. 


°Regional agencies include New England, Middle States, North Central, Southern, and Northwest 


Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


GSince only three teachers colleges reported an enrolment of more than 2500, all those of 1000 and 


more students were included in one group. 
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colleges were greater by $450 to $750 
than those in colleges and uni- 
versities of similar enrolment. Among 
colleges and universities, the more 
highly accredited the institution, the 
higher the median salary. Similarly, 
the larger the institution, the higher 
the median salary. 

For the total group of women 
deans, according to Table I, 1947-48 
salaries had increased about $1000 
over those of 1936. However, when 
the institutions were grouped by ac- 
creditation, kind, or size, the increases 
in salaries within the last eleven years 
showed a marked variation. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, when 
all colleges and universities or when 
all teachers colleges are viewed as a 
unit, or when schools are grouped by 
student enrolment, salary adjustments 
between 1936 and 1947 represent a 
decrease in real income. In not one of 
those groups did the median incre- 
ment match the increase in the cost of 
living. When colleges and universi- 
ties are grouped by kind or by ac- 
creditation, it appears that two groups 
of colleges have granted proportion- 
ately greater increases. Negro colleges 
have raised median salaries by more 
than two thirds of the 1936 stipend. 
Non-accredited institutions reported 
an increase which is nearly equal to 
the rise in living costs. However, sal- 
ary levels in these two groups of 
schools were very low in 1936, and are 
still well below the median for deans 
of women as a whole. 

In the 1926-36 period public and 
private colleges maintained relatively 
high salaries for their deans of 
women. In the succeeding eleven 
years, public colleges emerged clearly 
as leaders in the financial support of 


this personnel position. During that 
time all colleges had to seek added 
income to meet increased operational 
costs and decreased returns from en- 
dowment. Public tax funds pro- 
vided at least part of the needed sup- 
port in public institutions. Many 
schools, dependent upon the acquisi- 
tion of private funds, found it diffi- 
cult to obtain an adequate increase in 
revenue. 

Individual salaries of women deans 
varied over a wide range, but were 
related generally to the degree held 
and to the rank accorded. Although 
much overlapping occurred in the sal- 
aries of deans with different degrees, 
the median for those with bachelor’s 
degrees only was $2850. The median 
salary for deans with master’s degrees 
was higher by $745, and for those 
with doctorates, higher by $1500. 
Both mean and median salaries gen- 
erally became higher as academic rank 
advanced from instructor to full pro- 
fessor. In these data the person con- 
sidering advanced training for a posi- 
tion in the personnel field should find 
encouragement. 

Fewer than half of the deans who 
provided salary data reported that 
part of their salaries was in the form 
of special allowances. About one in 
seven received a cost-of-living bonus, 
the median of which amounted to 
$220. While only one in ten received 
allowance to cover room alone, nearly 
one in four received a specific stipend 
for board and room. The granting of 
special allowances occurred most often 
in the smallest colleges, least often in 


public colleges and universities and in 


teachers colleges. 
Nearly half the deans of women in 
public colleges and universities re- 
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ported that they received a specified 
salary to cover service for a full year. 
In teachers colleges that ratio was 
three out of eight, in colleges and uni- 
versities as a whole, one in four. 


The old problem of equal pay for 
equal responsibilities regardless of sex 
rears its head in the personnel field. 
Fleege (2) reported that the dean of 
women, even though she had similar 
qualifications, received less compensa- 
tion than did the dean of men in the 
same institution. A comparison of the 
data in Saddlemire’s study (7) with 
those in the current survey substan- 
tiates the differential in salary for 
these two personnel officers. This sit- 
uation is not likely to be corrected im- 
mediately. The problem affects other 
women members of the college staff 
—not only women personnel workers. 


TirLes AND Livinc ARRANGEMENTS 


During the many changes in per- 
sonnel programs within the last 
eleven years even the title of this 
oldest of personnel positions came un- 
der careful scrutiny. In some institu- 
tions the title was changed to signify 
a change from the accepted concept of 
the “dean of women” on those cam- 
puses. One dean wrote: 

The most important change in the office has 
been that implied in the change of title from 
Dean of Women to Counselor of Women. 
This was made, as I understand it, to over- 
come some of the traditional disciplinary con- 
notation of the office. 

Other deans of women preferred to 
keep the title and work toward 
changing the meaning held by stu- 
dents and faculty: 

... I have during this year been struggling 


with the conception that the Dean of Women 
8 a social secretary... . 


Nearly 70% of the respondents 
used the title, “Dean of Women,” or 
that title in some combination such as 
“Dean of Women and Women’s 
Counselor” or “Dean of Women and 
Director of Student Personnel.” 
Where this position was created be- 
tween 1936 and 1947, the title most 
frequently chosen was “Dean of 
Women.” The shifts away from this 
title during the last eleven years gen- 
erally seemed related to the coordina- 
tion of personnel services under the 
former “Dean of Women” or under 
another administrator. The title was 
adopted nearly as often as it was re- 
linquished in favor of another. 


One of the symbols of the broader 
responsibilities carried by deans of 
women lies in the changing propor- 
tion of those who live in student resi- 
dence halls. In 1936 one dean in 
every three colleges and universities 
received a special allowance in her sal- 
ary to cover costs of board and room. 
In 1947 one in four received such an 
allowance. In teachers colleges the 
corresponding decrease was equally as 
pronounced. In most cases the allow- 
ance for board and room probably car- 
ried with it the obligation for living 
in student residence halls. If this as- 
sumption is tenable, then the shift out 
of student residences marked one of 
the major changes in the role of the 
dean of women during the last eleven 
years. The effects of this move were 
reflected -both in the nature of her re- 
sponsibilities and in the psychological 
reactions of students and staff toward 
the office. 

In 1936-37 the Dean of Women was actually 
Head-Resident of the largest dormitory and 


her duties were largely those of supervision of 
those girls. . . . Now the Dean of Women 
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lives outside the dormitory, occupying an office 
. in the Administration Building.® 


STAFF 


Data were not available to indicate, 
quantitatively, changes in staffs of 
deans of women. However, a large 
number of comments such as these left 
the impression that there had been 
significant increases in staff within the 
last eleven years: 

The position of Assistant Dean of Women has 
been changed to a full-time appointment. 
Increase in staff. . . . Delegation of duties, 
especially housing. 

Appointment of Social Director. . 
has more general administrative 
bility. ... 

Many deans of women reported 
that one of the significant develop- 
ments since 1936 had been the inau- 
guration of inservice education for 
members of their staff, particularly for 
the head residents. 

In the expansion and reorganization 
of the personnel staff a related prob- 
lem was that of the location and use 
of office facilities. A development in 
a number of colleges was the central- 
ization of offices and often, too, of 
clerical assistants and records. 

Trend is toward centralizing the work of the 
Dean of Men and Dean of Women in loca- 
tion as well as function. The trend is toward 
more complete personnel service than the pre- 
vious concept of the two offices. 

These changes generally seemed to 
indicate closer cooperation, more com- 
plete use of personnel records, and 
more efficient use of clerical help in 
personnel programs. 


. « Dean 
responsi- 


TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES 


Progressively over the last 21 years 
more deans of women in colleges and 
"Unless otherwise stated, these direct quotations 


are statements made by individual deans of women on 
the questionnaires. 


universities have been relieved en- 
tirely of classroom responsibilities, 
Four fifths of the deans in 1926 were 
carrying regular classroom assign- 
ments. In 1936 about three fourths 
were teaching; in 1947-48 the ratio 
had been reduced to two thirds. 
The teaching load has grown less and less by 
the year until at present the Dean of Women 
is free of teaching responsibility. 
Emphasis has changed from the English pro 
fessor who assumed duties of Dean of Women 
on a part-time basis . . . to a full-time Dean 
of Women with a full-time staff... . 
The decrease in the proportion of 
deans of women who were teaching 
was noted in all sizes of colleges and 
universities and in all kinds, except in 
Negro schools where an increase was 
reported. The decrease in proportion 
teaching was greatest in institutions 
accredited by the Association of 
American Universities and in colleges 
of more than 2500 enrolment. The 
decrease was also greater at the lower 
levels of academic preparation; 
throughout the 21 years about three 
fourths of the deans with doctorates 
have carried classroom responsibilities. 
Deans of women who did teach in 
colleges and universities in 1947-48 
carried an average class load of about 
six hours per week. The smallest pro- 
portion teaching and the lightest me- 
dian loads were among deans of 
women in the most highly accredited 
colleges, in the largest universities, in 
public institutions, and among those 
who held only bachelor’s degrees. 
Among the deans of women in 
teachers colleges, about 70% have 
continued to teach from year to year 
over the last 21 years. In 1947-48 
they taught a median of 5.0 and a 
mean of 6.4 hours per week. Both 
mean and median teaching loads 
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varied inversely with the size of the 
institutions, and both have decreased 
gradually since 1926. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 


The expansion of personnel serv- 
ices and staff during the last eleven 
years was accompanied in many insti- 
tutions by the administrative reorgani- 
zation of the entire personnel pro- 
gram. The role of the dean of women 
in personnel programs in higher edu- 
cation and the subtle or dramatic 
changes in that role since 1936 are of 
concern here. 

Many deans of women reported an 
expansion of personel services in 
which their offices maintained an au- 
tonomous function and in which the 
role of the dean of women in the ad- 
ministrative framework of the institu- 
tion did not change conspicuously. 
This autonomy in function existed un- 
der the framework of several differ- 
ent plans for administering personnel 
services: 

1. The dean of women as the chief 
personnel worker. In a large number 
of small colleges the dean of women 
served as the personnel officer, often 
assisted on a part-time basis by faculty 
or clerical assistants. In other institu- 
tions the dean of women became re- 
sponsible for administering and co- 
ordinating the expanded program of 
personnel services. 

While still carrying the title Dean of Women 
I have assumed full responsibility for chair- 
manship of the Division of Student Affairs in- 
cluding all other-than-classroom activities for 
both men and women... . 

Miss » Dean of Women, . 
appointed chairman of this area. 

2. The “Dean of Women-Dean of 
Men’ organization. Under this plan 


. . has been 


the coordinate officers report directly 
to the president of the institution or 
his appointed representative; they 
maintain separate offices and separate 
budgets; they carry responsibility for 
personnel functions divided primarily 
along sex lines; they use in common 
any specialized services of the institu- 
tion. Coordination is achieved through 
close cooperation and often through 
a committee which includes top-rank- 
ing personnel officers. In the current 
survey a number of deans of women 
reported serving within this adminis- 
trative framework for the personnel 
program. 
The Dean of Women is responsible for prac- 
tically every area of undergraduate student 
life for women. . . . Her office is a coordinat- 
ing office and her staff works with the person- 
nel staff of the men. She employs her own 
staff, has her own budget. 
The Dean of Men and the Dean of Women 
are administrative representatives of the Presi- 
dent and Board of Directors . . . and are chief 
administrators and advisers of non-instructional 
services and activities. They are responsible 
directly to the President of the university. 
. .. The Dean of Women . . . has broad re- 
sponsibility for women students and serves in 
an advisory capacity to university agencies in- 
terested in the students’ physical well-being 
and living conditions, in their social and rec- 
reational activities, and in the improvement of 
the cultural level of student life outside the 
classroom. 

3. An autonomous office apart from 
a personnel department. Some deans 
of women reported an administrative 
situation in which their own office re- 
mained officially independent while 
other personnel services of the institu- 
tion were coordinated under a single 
administrator. 
The organization of a University Personnel 
Office last year with a very capable Director 
has improved the quality of the service and has 
in no way encroached upon the authority of 
the Dean of Women but has rather enlarged 
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the scope of the personnel service which is 
rendered by her and her staff by making avail- 
able an excellent testing program and giving 
sympathetic attention to any case referred to 
that office. Frequent consultations between 
the Director of Personnel and my staff have 
resulted in the solution of many problems 
connected with physical, mental and emotional 
health of women students. 

Lack of detailed information prevent- 
ed an analysis of this plan. On the 
surface such a plan would not seem to 
promote administrative efficiency or 
effective coordination of personnel 
services. Such situations may be tran- 
sitory, although several deans re- 
ported their continuing over a period 
of time. 

In almost all instances where the 
dean of women’s office remained rela- 
tively autonomous in function, they 
reported expansion in scope and pres- 
tige of the position during the last 
eleven years. 


However, in some institutions plans 
for administering and coordinating 
the entire expanded personnel pro- 
gram centered responsibility in an- 
other person. Where this responsibil- 
ity for coordination was delegated 
to another worker, the dean of 
women lost the direct line of com- 
munication between the president and 
herself. In 1936, 86% of the deans 
of women in colleges and universities 
were directly responsible to the presi- 
dent or executive officer of the col- 
lege, 10% to the academic dean, and 
the remaining few to different groups 
and individuals. By 1947-48, 70% 
were directly responsible to the presi- 
dent, 14% to the dean, and 13% toa 
coordinator of the personnel program. 
In teachers colleges, 96% were re- 
sponsible to the president in 1936; in 
1947, 83% were responsible to the 


president and 11% reported to a 
coordinator. The employment of a 
coordinator occurred with greater 
frequency as the enrolment of the in- 
stitution increased and probably oc- 
curred more often among public 
institutions. 

In her study of 16 large institu- 
tions Paine was able to distinguish 
three basically different plans for or- 
ganizing personnel services under a 
coordinator to whom the dean of 
women was responsible. The philoso- 
phy behind each of these plans of 
administration differed and the role 
of the dean of women under each 
varied accordingly. The name by 
which Paine designated each of these 
three patterns was descriptive, not 
necessarily representative of the actual 
titles of the personnel workers. 


a. The “Dean of Students” organ- 
ization. Under this plan the single 
coordinator (regardless of actual 
title) bore final responsibility for de- 
cisions of policy concerning the total 
student personnel program. As a 
subordinate personnel officer, the dean 
of women generally assumed respon- 
sibility for certain areas of personnel 
services for women students. Actual- 
ly, such a program “. . . could move 
either in the direction of sharing of 
responsibility on a coordinate basis or 
in that of complete centralization of 
responsibility. . . .” (6:120). Paine 
reported that the dean of women 
often felt that she had direct access to 
the president, even though ail her 
decisions were subject, in the last 
analysis, to the judgment of the 
“Dean of Students.” 


In the current survey deans func- 


tioning under this plan of administra- 
tion most often reported cooperative 
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working relationships and sharing of 
responsibilities. From their com- 
ments, the prevailing practice ap- 
peared to be that of allowing a great 
deal of independence to the dean of 
women in carrying through an ex- 
panded program in her office. 

Dean and Associate Dean of Students have 
co-responsibilities with a division in responsi- 
bilities but neither being required to adhere to 
line of division. I do as much work with men 
on various committees and activities as the 
Dean of Students who is primarily responsible 
for men’s affairs and vice versa. 


. . « Director of Personnel . . . is also the 
Dean of Men. .. . He and I work very closely 
together and with faculty counselors to make 
the program effective. 

Although the tenor of comments 
was usually favorable, in some cases 
hierarchy within the department was 
stressed, and in others, the dean of 
women’s position was stripped of 
many functions. Frequently, even 
where working relationships were 
agreeable, she was replaced on top 
administrative councils by the “Dean 
of Students,” who represented the 
personnel department. 

.. . Instead of being responsible to the Presi- 
dent she became responsible to the Dean of 
Students for even the most minor details. The 
trend on this campus has been to bring the 


minutest administrative duty having to do with 
student life under his control. 


b. The “Administrative Dean” or- 
ganization. This plan for administer- 
ing personnel services gives a pre- 
dominant place to special service bu- 
reaus, each with its director and staff 
of experts, each serving men and 
women students in a narrowly re- 
stricted area of the personnel field. 
Basic to this plan of organization is 
the philosophy that “there are no 
problems which are unique to the 


sexes, there are only student prob- 
lems” (6:169). Paine reported that 
under this form of organization the 
traditional position of dean of women 
did not exist, although some staff 
woman usually carried a title which 
implied such duties. She found this 
plan in operation only in institutions 
of more than 10,000 students. How- 
ever, in the current survey a dean of 
women in an institution of fewer than 
5000 students described such an or- 
ganizational plan. The administra- 
tive chart of that university pictured 
a central coordinator and 14 separate 
special service areas. In one of the 
service areas was the Counselor for 
Women whose role in the personnel 
program was described in this way: 

Informal counseling with girls who are away 


from home constitutes the central responsibil- 
ity of the Women’s Counselor. 


To anyone familiar with the “gen- 
eralist” role of the dean of women the 
discrepancy in philosophy with this 
organizational plan is obvious. Tradi- 
tionally she has been concerned with 
the whole individual, psychologically 
and sociologically (4). As might be 
anticipated, the sharpest criticisms and 
the most unfavorable reactions came 
from deans of women functioning un- 
der this plan for coordinating person- 
nel services: 

I am hoping the things I have worked to 
build . . . will not be cast aside just to do 
something differently unless it really is a much 
better idea. . 

We have far to go toward integration of the 
total program. ... 

We are in the process of extinction. . 

most no functions left in my office... . 
Less group work, more emphasis on helping 
the individual student with his problem, but 
. » . we reach relatively few students with our 
much advertised counseling office. Less par- 


. Al- 
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ticipation by student groups, . . . a great loss 
in the coordination of activities for 
women, 

The coordinators with whom Paine 
talked felt completely satisfied with 
this pattern for administering person- 
nel services. However, in her discus- 
sions with student leaders, Paine 
found that half of those who had 
sought help from one of the special 
agencies reported “no help given” 
(6:374). Paine found that students 
want in the personnel program 
“someone whom they can trust and 
respect, and, most of all, ‘someone 
who can do something about the prob- 
lem, whatever it is’ ” (6:384). From 
these and other data Paine concluded 
that the absence of a person with the 
traditional role of dean of women 
“may leave much to be desired on 
the part of the individual student” 
(6:381). 

c. The “Director of Personnel 
Services” organization.* The distin- 
guishing characteristic of this adminis- 
trative plan is the existence of the 
dean of women and the dean of men 
in their traditional roles, each main- 
taining a staff of assistants, and each 
serving in a coordinate capacity with 
directors of special bureaus. Services 
are coordinated under a single admin- 
istrator, usually through frequent 
meetings of the coordinator, dean of 
women, dean of men, and directors of 
any special bureaus. 


Deans in this study serving under 
this pattern of administration gener- 
ally reported favorable reactions to- 


“Note again that the name given the plan of admin- 
istrative organization is not necessarily related to the 
titles carried by personnel workers. The coordinator 
who administers a program organized under any of 
these three plans might actually be called the “Dean 
of Students” or the “Director of Personnel.” 


ward coordination and an expansion 
of functions within their own offices: 


In 1939 the Department of Student Person- 
nel was established under a director. . . . Thus, 
the personnel work is all unified, but there is 
much autonomy in each subdivision of the 
department and an excellent rapport among 
the staff. 

I am completely sold on a joint program in 
a coeducational institution. . . . Irritating as it 
is for the woman administrator to have to 
face a “lip service” equality or definite sec- 
ond place, I believe that, under a unified sys 
tem, there is a chance of effecting a rounded 
personnel program for all students. My vote 
is for the titles Deans of Men and Women, 
carrying equal rank, status, and salary, under 
the direct supervision of a single high adminis. 
trator.... 


In the current survey the “Dean of 
Students” plan for coordination was 
reported more frequently than was 
either of the other two administrative 
designs. The most consistently fa- 
vorable reactions came from deans in 
the “Director of Personnel Services” 
organization and the least favorable 
from those in the “Administrative 
Dean” plan of administration. How- 
ever, running through reports of all 
three plans for coordination was the 
issue of woman’s place among top 
administrators of colleges, universi- 
ties, and teachers colleges: 

Since the Dean of Students is a man, it means 


there is no woman representing women stu 
dents on -the administrative staff. 


Formerly when a problem of importance for 
women arose anywhere on campus, it was of 
course mecessary for the Dean of Women to be 
consulted. But now the Dean of Students is 
consulted and he may or may not ask for help 
or consultation. 

Direct access to the President for consultation 
no longer exists. . . . The office of “Associate” 
is in reality “Assistant” Director of Student 
Affairs. In that way public relations are af- 
fected. The Associate Director does not stand 
for the university as formerly . . . when she 
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represented Sy her title the chief officer in 
women’s interests. 


The data collected in this survey 
did not permit a detailed analysis of 
the extent to which each of the plans 
for coordination of personnel services 
had been adopted. Of the total 
12% stated that they were responsible 
to a coordinator. Within that 12% 
some were functioning under a “Di- 
rector of Personnel Services” organi- 
zation and some under a “Dean of 
Students” plan of administration. 
Probably in most of these cases the 
dean of women was not curtailed seri- 
ously in function. Also within that 
12% were those who worked within 
an “Administrative Dean” pattern. 
It seems probable that a small num- 
ber of deans of women in a few, well- 
known, relatively large universities 
have been “demoted” to the level of 
one of many specialists under the 
“Administrative Dean” plan of ad- 
ministration. 


PERSONNEL SERVICES OF DEANS OF 
WomMEN 


To find out what deans of women 
actually do, respondents were asked 
to locate primary responsibility for 
performing each of 30 different per- 
sonnel services.” In their responses 
deans of women pointed out the criss- 
cross of authority and cooperative 
relationships which characterize the 
administration of many of the person- 
nel services. 

The close cooperation among administrative 
officers in a small institution makes it difficult 


to separate functions and responsibilities ac- 
curately. 


Nevertheless, they did attempt to 


"Each of these functions is identified by a number 
and will later be listed and discussed individually. 


localize primary responsibility or sig- 
nify shared responsibility for per- 
formance of each function as it related 
to women students. 

Frequency of mention of functions. 
Three personnel functions which 
touch students directly were included 
most frequently among the responsi- 
bilities of deans of women: 

Function 8: Individual guidance—personal 

22: Developing a program of stu- 
dent self-discipline and growth 
in personal-social responsibility 

25: Communication with parents 

If one more were added, then these 
four functions would comprise the 
very heart of the work of deans of 
women; more than 90% of all re- 
spondents reported active leadership 
in these service areas for women 
students. The fourth function: 

30: Evaluation and improvement of 
functions which center in your 
office. 

To enlarge that central core of re- 
sponsibilities until it includes all func- 
tions performed or shared by at least 
three fourths of the deans of women 
means enumerating an _ impressive 
group of duties:® 
Functions 30, 8, 25, 22 (as given above) 
Function 18: Supervision and development of 

social life and interests of stu- 
dents 

15: Supervision of program for per- 
sonal and social growth within 
housing units 

: Understanding, evaluating, de- 

* veloping student mores 

: Supervising participation of stu- 
dents in government of their 
own group life 

27: Maintaining and 
confidential records 


interpreting 


*The full significance of these groupings and their 
inherent implications will become more apparent in 
the discussion of individual functions. 
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: Administering the housing pro- 


gram 

: Improving environmental fac- 
tors which affect physical and 
mental health of students 


: Supervision of program of ex- 
tracurricular activities 

: Administering a discipline pro- 
gram through a system of regu- 
lations and penalties 


3: Orientation of students 


Fewer than 25% of the deans of 
women in this survey reported pri- 
mary responsibility in their offices for 
the following personnel services: 


Function 11: Followup of postcollege voca- 

tional experience 

10: Postgraduate placement 

13: Supervision of food provided in 
all-campus eating units 

14: Supervision of food provided in 
college-operated housing units 

2: Selection and admission of stu- 
dents 


: Supervising program of educa- 
tion and consultive services for 
marriage and family living 

: Interpreting institutional objec- 
tives and opportunities to pros- 
pective students and high school 
faculty 


Comparison with teachers colleges. 
Roughly the same proportion of deans 
in teachers colleges as in other col- 
leges and universities carried respon- 
sibility for each of the 30 personnel 
services. With respect to only three 
functions did as many as 10% more 
deans in one group than in the other 
report active, personal responsibility. 
Noticeably more deans of women in 
teachers colleges carried responsibil- 
ity for each of these three functions: 
Function 9: Administering program of finan- 


cial aid and part-time employ- 
ment 


12: Improving environmental  fac- 
tors which affect physical and 
mental health of students 


19: Supervision and development of 
religious life and interests of 
students 

Comparison with functions of dean 
of men. Saddlemire’s report on deans 
of men (7), shows that their work 
covered the same basic services for 
men students as did the work of 
women deans for women students. In 
addition three fourths of the deans 
of men carried these three responsi- 
bilitis not carried by such a large pro- 
portion of deans of women: 

Function 4: Informing students about edu- 
cational opportunities and serv- 
ices available to them 

6: Individual guidance — educa- 
tional 

7: Individual guidance—vocational 


The work of deans of women, espe- 
cially of those in teachers colleges, 
frequently involved services for men 


as well as for women students. The 
responsibilities which deans of women 
most often carried for men students, 
too, were these: 

Function 18: Supervision and development of 


social life and interests of stu- 
dents 


17: Supervision of program of ex- 
tracurricular activities 
3: Orientation of students 
23: Understanding, evaluating, de 
veloping student mores 
The personnel services for women 
students most frequently performed 
or shared by deans of men were 
(7:87): 


Function 5: Providing diagnostic services 


19: Supervision and development of- 


religious life and interests of 
students 


: Orientation of students 
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Probably, then, the dean of men and 
the dean of women frequently co- 
operate in responsibility for overall 
student affairs, such as the orientation 
program, while in other services each 
carries more exclusive responsibilities. 
Relative value assigned to fune- 
tions by deans of women. In their re- 
sponses, deans of women indicated the 
relative potential values’ which they 
recognized in each of 30 functions for 
the personnel programs in their own 
institutions. As a group, deans of 
women considered these to be the 
most valuable personnel services for 
students: 
Function 8: 


22: Developing a program of stu- 
dent self-discipline and growth 
in personal-social responsibility 


3: Orientation of students 


Individual guidance—personal 


Similarly, the following functions 


were considered to hold the lowest 

potential values for students: 

Function 21: Administering a discipline pro- 
gram through a system of regula- 
tions and penalties 


: Followup of postcollege voca- 


tional experience 

: Supervision of food provided in 

college-operated housing units 
Functions considered most ade- 
quately and least adequately per- 
formed. Deans of women were also 
asked to make a comparative estimate 
of the adequacy of existing provisions 
in staff, facilities, and organization® 
for meeting student needs with re- 
spect to each of the 30 personnel 
functions. In this way they identified 


"By numerical rating. 

"Deans gave a numerical estimate of the adequacy 
of existing provisions for performing each function. 
A total of 62 tables in the original manuscript de- 
scribes statistically the personnel responsibilities of 
deans of women. 


areas in the personnel program which 
they felt had been most amply pro- 
vided for, and also areas of greatest 
weakness. In general, deans felt that 
provisions of staff, facilities, and or- 
ganization were most adequate for 
these functions: 

Function 9: Administering program of finan- 


cial aid and part-time employ- 
ment 


14: Supervision of food provided in 
college-operated housing units 


16: Administering the housing pro- 
gram 
To the above group, deans in teach- 
ers colleges would add: 


Function 10: Postgraduation placement 


Items which deans of women rated 
very high in potential value and very 
low in adequacy of existing provisions 
for performance, represent the areas 
of greatest weakness in their person- 
nel programs. The following were 
the personnel services in which deans 
felt potential values were least ade- 
quately realized: 

Function 29: Inservice education of faculty in 
student personnel point of view 


22: Developing a program of student 
self-discipline and growth in 
personal-social responsibility 

Function 24: Supervising program of educa- 
tion and consultive services for 
marriage and family living 


SPECIFIC PERSONNEL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


By their written comments deans 
of women added the qualitative note 
which helps to interpret the data with 
respect to each function. 

Function 1: Interpreting imstitu- 
tional objectives and opportunities to 
prospective students and high school 
faculty. Fewer than one fourth of 
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the deans of women reported that pri- 
mary responsibility for this service 
centered in their offices. The role of 
the dean of women with respect to this 
service appears generally to be one of 
cooperative, but not major participa- 
tion. 

The Dean of Students does interpret the Col- 
lege to prospective students and high school 
faculty members when inquiry is made in 
person or by letter and when invited to speak 
before such groups. 

Function 2: Selection and admis- 
sion of students. In this area of per- 
sonnel work, deans of women fre- 
quently participated in the establish- 
ment and implementation of policy, 
while details were handled elsewhere. 
Elsewhere—but no women admitted without 
my approval. 

Dean of Women consulted on all questionable 
cases. 

The data suggest that this function 
has probably moved from the office of 
the dean of women to other offices on 
campus within the last eleven years. 
More often in small colleges, in small 
teacher colleges, and in private and 
denominational schools deans were 
still serving as admissions officers. 

In the case of public colleges, the 
source of financial support imposes 
severe restrictions on the extent to 
which selective admissions can be 
practiced. 

As a state schoo] we are required to admit all 
students who can meet minimum entrance 
requirements. 

Deans in private colleges recorded 
the greatest satisfaction with exist- 
ing provisions for performing this 
function. Deans in teachers colleges 
recorded the greatest discrepancy be- 
twen the potential values of this serv- 
ice and the existing provisions for 


performing it. Perhaps they regarded 
the special purposes of teachers col- 
leges as creating a special need for 
improved admissions practices. 

Function 3: Orientation of Stu- 
dents. About three fourths of the 
deans of women carried responsibility 
for the orientation of women students, 
and many of them reported organiz- 
ing the program so as to meet the 
needs of men students, too. Many 
other deans of women participated in 
the program through committee 
membership or delegated responsibili- 
ties. 

In discussing changes in college 
orientation programs within the last 
eleven years, deans of women noted 
the greater use of students in plan- 
ning and implementing the program. 
Our freshman orientation program has been 
considerably expanded. The Director of Stu- 
dent Activities works in close cooperation 
with the student body committee in planning 
the details of the orientation program. . . . 
The plans for the entire program are worked 
out through the Personnel Committee. 

In teachers colleges this function 
was rated the second most valuable of 
the 30 listed; in colleges and univer- 
sities, the third most valuable. 

Function 4: Informing students 
about educational opportunities and 
services available to them. The per- 
sonnel services of any institution may 
be centered in various offices and per- 
sons. The responsibility for notifying 
students of different opportunities 
and services available to them is usu- 
ally similarly distributed. More than 
half of the deans of women reported 


that they or their staff were active in . 


implementing this function. In larger 
institutions particularly this responsi- 
bility was widely shared. 
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Function 5: Providing diagnostic 
services. Responses in the current 
study showed a few more than one 
fourth of the deans of women carry- 
ing or sharing primary responsibility 
for this function, and indicated that 
this service has probably been ex- 
tended within the last eleven years. 
On some campuses the advent of the 
veteran and the provision of special- 
ized services to meet his needs served 
to make the same facilities available 
to women students. In many of those 
colleges deans of women cooperated 
in making the program functional; 
they, too, used the testing service and 
test results in work with students. 
There has been a definite expansion of our 
testing service. The data made available to 
the offices of both the Dean of Men and 
Dean of Women from the testing service have 


provided the offices with much additional, 
valuable, diagnostic material. 


Provisions for diagnostic services 
in teachers colleges were regarded as 
much less adequate than similar fa- 
cilities in other colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Function 6: Individual guidance— 
educational. Deans of women report- 
ed that educational problems often 
served as a point of focus for initial 
interviews which led to later consid- 
eration of more personal underlying 
problems. However, in one out of 
every two colleges, universities, and 
teachers colleges, primary responsi- 
bility for the educational guidance of 
women students centered outside the 
office of the dean of women. Where 
primary responsibility centered else- 
where, deans of women frequently 
worked with women students of mar- 
ginal scholastic achievement. 


Educational guidance in the form of curricu- 
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lum advising is done in another office. How- 
ever, the dean of women’s office counsels 
women students who are reported failing in 
their class work, on probation, or having ex- 
cessive absences from class. 

Where the dean of women’s share 
in educational counseling is limited to 
work with students showing scholastic 
deficiencies, and particularly where 
she assumes responsibility for initiat- 
ing dismissal procedures for academic 
reasons, her office may acquire a dis- 
ciplinary aura. On the other hand, 
where academic counseling focuses on 
working toward maximum student 
adjustment, the personnel worker en- 
joying this relationship with students 
will find in it another means of im- 
plementing the philosophy of the 
total personnel program. 


Function 7: Individual guidance— 
vocational. Deans of women in col- 
leges and universities recognized sig- 
nificant potential values in vocational 
guidance for women students, and 
generally felt that provisions for per- 
forming this service were inadequate. 
On the other hand, deans in teacher- 
education institutions felt that this 
service had much less value for their 
students and that existing facilities 
were more nearly adequate. 


Nearly one out of every two deans 
in colleges and universities reported 
that she was responsible for or shared 
actively in providing this service for 
women on campus. Somewhat fewer 
deans in teachers colleges carried this 
responsibility. 

Function 8: Individual guidance— 
personal. Personal counseling was not 
only the most generally accepted of 
the responsibilities of deans of wom- 
en; it was also the function which in 
their opinion carried above all others 
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the greatest potential value for stu- 
dents. Data from the three surveys 
suggest that there has been a steady 
increase in the amount of counseling 
done by deans of women in the last 
21 years. In their written comments, 
deans emphasized both the quantita- 
tive and the qualitative improvement 
of counseling since 1936: 


There has been a steady growth in the indi- 
vidual counseling load. 

More time is spent in guidance work with 
students and less in supervision of study hours 
and minor details. 


The main change has been to place major em- 
phasis on the counseling and personnel aspects 
of the position rather than on social aspects. 
Counseling with students on more of their 
real problems. .. . 


Far better techniques in counseling. .. . 
Preventive counseling rather than corrective. 


While nearly 95% of the respon- 
dents carried or shared primary re- 
sponsibility in this area, many pointed 
out that personal help was available 
to students, to some extent, elsewhere 
on campus. The enlistment and edu- 
cation of faculty advisers was one 
method reported for extending indi- 
vidual counseling and for improving 
faculty understanding of the person- 
nel program. 

A counseling corps of faculty has been estab- 


lished with the Dean of Women as codirector 
of inservice training. 


Function 9: Administering pro- 
gram of financial aid and part-time 
employment. In the 1936 survey 
“. . . part time employment [was] 
given more attention in teachers col- 
leges” (9:83). In the current survey 
62% of the deans in teachers colleges 
and 38% of those in other colleges 
and universities reported exclusive or 
shared responsibility for this function. 


The reasons for this difference in 
proportions are not clear, but size of 
enrolment, predominant sex, and 
financial status of students may be im- 
portant factors. 

A variety of patterns was reported 
for administering the two services 
subsumed under this one statement of 
function. Deans of women frequently 
carried responsibility for one or for 
both, and frequently served on com- 
mittees administering these services. 
Where the administration of part- 
time employment was separated from 
that of financial aid, the former tend- 
ed to move outside the office of the 
dean of women while her connection 
with the latter remained more direct. 

The values associated with this 
function and its performance showed 
the influence of the economic condi- 
tions of the country at the time of this 
study. Deans of women placed this 
service in the lowest fourth of all 30 
in its potential contribution to students 
in 1947-48. Furthermore, they felt 
that provisions for this function were 
among the most adequate of those for 
any of the 30 functions. 

Function 10: Postgraduation place- 
ment. Postgraduation placement was 
seldom centered in the offices of deans 
of women. In Negro colleges and 
universities and in schools for teacher 
education fewer than 5% of the deans 
of women carried this responsibility. 
Only in private colleges were as many 
as one in five deans active in this area 
of student need. A comparison of 
current data with the findings of pre- 
vious surveys shows clearly that since 
1926 progressively fewer deans of 
women have carried responsibility for 
postgraduation placement. 

From teachers colleges and public 
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colleges came the highest estimates of 
the potential values of this service. 
From these two groups of institutions, 
especially from teachers colleges, 
came also high estimates of the ade- 
quacy of the existing provisions for it. 

Function 11: Followup of postcol- 
lege vocational experience. The fol- 
lowup of postcollege vocational expe- 
rience was reported as a responsibility 
of deans of women less frequently 
than any other of the 30 functions. 
It was one of the services most fre- 
quently omitted from personnel pro- 
grams. 

In addition, this service was consid- 
ered to hold little inherent value for 
students in comparison with the other 
functions. Deans of women did note, 
however, that current provisions were 
inadequate for this followup service. 

Function 12: Improving environ- 
mental factors which affect physical 
and mental health of students. This 
kind of responsibility pervades any 
direct or supervisory relationship with 
other student problems. More than 
three fourths of the deans of women 
in colleges and universities and nine 
tenths of those in teachers colleges 
were exercising leadership in improv- 
ing environmental factors affecting 
the health of students. Deans of 
women reported an increase during 
the last eleven years in administrative 
concern with health problems and fac- 
tors affecting the health of students. 
The services of a psychiatrist and women 


physicians made available; a college infirmary 
and health service organized. .. . 


Greater emphasis on safeguarding health of 
women students. 


Everyone’s concera—on the up. 
Coordinate with other administrative officers. 


Deans of women generally, and 


especially those in teachers colleges, 
felt that existing provisions were in- 
adequate for realizing the high poten- 
tial values inherent in this function. 


Function 13: Supervision of food 
provided in all-campus eating units. 
Although the dean carried this re- 
sponsibility more often in small 
schools than in larger institutions, the 
service usually centered outside her 
office. Deans who worked in this area 
frequently reported a _ relationship 
which was advisory rather than super- 
visory such as serving on a menu 
planning committee for the “Com- 
mons.” 


Function 14: Supervision of food 
provided in college-operated housing 
units. This function, too, seldom cen- 
tered in the office of the dean of 
women. In colleges which did operate 
food facilities in residence halls, the 
director of food service was usually 
not responsible to the dean of women 
but worked closely with her regard- 
ing food and dining room standards. 


Nearly one respondent in four in- 
dicated that this service was not a part 
of the college program. This report 
probably reflects a lack of college 
housing units rather than a lack of 
supervision in dining halls. 


Function 15: Supervision of pro- 
gram for personal and social growth 
within housing units. In more than 
seven out of eight of the colleges, 
universities, and teachers colleges, 
deans of women and their staffs were 
actively promoting programs for the 
personal-social growth of women stu- 
dents in housing units. Thus person- 
nel workers were using real living sit- 
uations as laboratories for individual 
development. 
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During the past eleven years the personnel 
program centering in the Dean of Women’s 
office has placed increasing emphasis on. . . 
experiences that foster students’ personal-social 
development . . . [and on] the role of the 
residence hall as an integral unit in the total 
education of the student. 


One method very frequently re- 
ported by deans for improving the 
quality of living in residence units was 
that of improving the quality of su- 
pervision therein. Improved supervi- 
sion was effected by the extended use 
of graduate assistants, the employ- 
ment of trained persons as resident 
directors, and the development of 
programs for the inservice education 
of untrained directors. 

In addition, deans reported two 
methods for using students in resi- 
dence hall programs. Basic was the 
organization of student groups for 
governing their own group life within 
residence units. 


My Assistant Dean of Women has done a fine 
piece of work . . . in the largest housing unit 
in organizing the women into an effective 
self-governing group. She has built up lead- 
ership and has succeeded in spreading the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining W.S.G.A. stand- 
ards among a much larger group of women 


than have ever heretofore been actively inter- 


ested except as critics. 


Then, too, plans were evolved for the 
training and use of upperclass students 
as assistant counselors in residence 
units. In general these students were 
carefully selected and given an ex- 
tended period of training. 


Inservice training of Junior student advisers 
who live in freshman dormitories. In students’ 
eyes this is the prestige position of the Junior 
year. 


Deans 


reported high potential 
value in this service and generally felt 
that provisions to meet needs in this 


area were more adequate than for 
many other student personnel serv- 
ices. 


Function 16: Administering the 
housing program. The housing of 
women students, one of the responsi- 
bilities assigned to the very earliest 
deans of women, has continued to con- 
stitute a major area of concern 
through the years. This service cen- 
tered in the offices of four out of five 
of the Lsunenon in this survey, and 
in 95% of the deans’ offices in Negro 
colleges, when considered separately. 

As student enrolment increased in 

the postwar years and colleges acted 
to insure more housing for students, 
deans of women functioned more fre- 
quently at the administrative and 
policy-making levels. They helped in 
securing housing in the community, 
helped with the plans for residence 
halls being constructed, employed 
staff, worked with housemothers in 
the community, coordinated the hous- 
ing program, assisted with problems 
beyond the scope of the individual 
housing director. The business man- 
agement and the operational mechan- 
ics of the housing units were increas- 
ingly separated from the work in the 
dean of women’s office. 
A new Housing Bureau has been set up. We 
appoint the housemothers and advisers. No 
control over placement in rooms, maids or me- 
chanics. Good advisory relation exists. . . . 

In some institutions the dean of 
women was herself a residence hall 
director. In proportion to the amount 
of assistance available, this plan 
served to limit the scope of the per- 
sonnel program which deans were able 
to develop. 


Position here involves too many duties. . . 


The Dean’s job includes practically all the 
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personnel functions . . . plus the management 
of dormitory and head counselor’s work, plus 
teaching. An extremely demanding job—scope 
too large. 

Despite the fact that colleges have 
had to improvise emergency mea- 
sures to meet their housing needs, 
deans of women in many colleges re- 
ported this service as one of the five 
most adequately provided for. In this 
report may lie an indication of the 
tremendous amounts of time which 
deans have devoted to housing. 

Takes too much time and energy now—causes 
other functions to suffer. 

Function 17: Supervision of pro- 

gram of extra-curricular activities. 
Work with student activities took 
deans of women into many different 
kinds of groups and responsibilities. 
They helped in the planning of rec- 
reational and intramural programs. 
They contributed, usually at the pol- 
icy-making level, to the activities of 
the student union. They helped plan 
with student groups the use of com- 
mon funds. They sponsored large 
and important campus groups and 
handled varied details of the total 
student activity program: 
Faculty-Student Service Commission—handles 
all of student projects financed by student 
fees. Each student pays $40 for this type of 
activity. 
Adviser to University Women’s Association 
which includes women’s regulations, orienta- 
tion programs for women, vocational confer- 
ence, etc., as well as committee assignments. 

Deans of women reported rather 
consistently an increase in student 
participation and in student acceptance 
of responsibility. At the same time, 
deans were working closely with stu- 
dent leaders. 


.. » great increase in extra-curricular activi- 
ties and student participation with a resulting 


demand and need for increased guidance. 


Much greater emphasis and noticeable growth 
in . . . student acceptance of responsibilities. 


I spend great energy in working with student 
leaders, who (in turn) work with their groups. 


In the 1936 survey “group guid- 
ance, work with student council and 
other student activities” was, second 
to counseling, the most frequently re- 
ported responsibility of deans of 
women (9:78, 84). Comments by 
deans in the present study indicated a 
continuing emphasis on group work 
through that office. Interestingly, 
only two thirds of the women deans 
in Negro schools as compared with 
three fourths or more in other kinds 
of schools carried primary responsi- 
bility for this function. 


Deans in teachers colleges recog- 
nized greater potential value in this 
service than did deans in other institu- 
tions. Possibly the philosophy ex- 
pressed in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion points up their feelings about the 
values of extra-curricular activities: 
“Especially those of them who are to 
be teachers of youth should be ex- 
pected to live balanced, well-rounded 
lives, acquiring social skills and expe- 
rience” (12:90). 

Function 18: Supervision and de- 
velopment of social life and interests 
of students. One of the continuing 
major responsibilities of deans of 
women has been the supervision and 
development of students’ social life. 
However, over the period of years 
the concept of “social” experiences 
and of their place in the personnel 
program has changed. Two deans ex- 
pressed the changes this way: 


The dean in 1936-37 was a person whose 
function was primarily social. She presided at 
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all social functions and was primarily con- 
cerned with the development and practice of 
social intelligence. Many lectures and dem- 
onstrations. ‘The dean of women in 1946-47 
is concerned with the development of the total 
personality. The social functions are a part 
but not necessarily the most important phase 
of her work. Her program is broader and, 
perhaps, deeper. Fewer lectures, more oppor- 
tunities. 


In ’36 the emphasis was upon the chaperoning 
features of the women’s program; now it is 
upon furnishing a well-rounded college ex- 
perience for women students. 

As in her work with extra-curricu- 
lar activities, the dean’s responsibili- 
ties for the social life of students were 
usually shared with members of her 
staff, with the dean of men, with fac- 
ulty sponsors for student groups, with 
faculty members who served on 
planning committees. In colleges, 
universities, and teachers colleges nine 
out of every ten deans of women 
carried active responsibility for this 
service. Sincere concern with this area 
of student growth meant numerous 
planning sessions, extended efforts to- 
ward coordination, and attendance at 
many college functions. 

Advising and helping all sororities and frater- 
nities . . . with problems and social affairs. 

I have also many social duties—attending col- 
lege social functions, not [as] the person re- 
sponsible but as an honored guest. 

Coordination of the many social 
and extra-curricular events of the col- 
lege was generally accomplished by 
means of a college social calendar, 
established and maintained in the of- 
fice of the dean of women. The details 
involved in developing a schedule 
satisfactory to all groups and in ar- 
ranging the mechanics of social func- 
tions demanded very careful attention. 


The Dean of Women’s office keeps the calen- 
dar of student organizations and special events; 


the supervision of this so that there are no 
conflicts as to space facilities, so that janitors 
are notified of special facilities needed, so that 
affairs are properly chaperoned, so that proper 
hours are maintained, so that parental permis- 
sions are obtained for certain trips, etc., is a 
very time-consuming chore. The Dean of 
Women’s office publishes the calendar in the 
paper and also for bulletining. 

As was the case with the supervi- 
sion of extra-curricular activities, 
deans in teachers colleges recognized 
greater potential value in social pro- 
grams than did their counterparts in 
other colleges and universities. Deans 
generally considered the social pro- 
gram more valuable than the program 
of extra-curricular activities, but felt 
that provisions were more adequate 
for the extra-curricular program. 

Function 19: Supervision and de- 
velopment of religious life and inter- 
ests of students. Of the respondents 
about one third felt that they carried 
or shared important responsibility in 
this area. In the smallest colleges, in 
teachers colleges, in denominational 
and private institutions, greater pro- 
portions of women deans participated 
in the religious program. Apparently 
administrators of institutions sup- 
ported by public funds preferred to 
tread lightly in this area of personal 
growth. 

However, deans of women indi- 
cated an interest in this area of the 
personnel program. Those who exer- 
cised leadership frequently worked in 
cooperation with others. 

Not a part of the total college program—but 
I have done as much as I can. 


Shared by faculty counselor of Religious 
Council, Dean of Men, Dean of Women. 


Function 20: Supervising partici- 
pation of students in government of 
their own group life. As with other 
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student activities, the dean of women 
was found to be guiding and stimulat- 
ing the development of student gov- 
ernment groups. She frequently 
worked with the dean of men, and 
usually in an advisory capacity with 
the student group. 

The Dean of Men and Dean of Women are 
faculty sponsors for our student government 
where we work with boys and girls. 
Occasionally a dean reported that the 
student government group was en- 
tirely or relatively independent. In 
these cases her relationship to the 
student group was as consultant or 
through membership on a liaison com- 
mittee. 

Self-government is entirely independent. I am 
frequently consulted. 

The students have a student forum (com- 
pletely unsupervised). The connecting link is 
the policy-forming commission . . . made up 
of students and faculty. 

In colleges and universities 85% 
of the women deans carried or shared 
primary responsibility for this func- 
tion; in teachers colleges, 78%. Con- 
sistently they reported that the poten- 
tial values of this service were high. 

Function 21: Administering a dis- 
cipline program through a system of 
regulations and penalties. To many 
persons the dean of women has been 
primarily the person who sets up reg- 
ulations and metes out punishment to 
violators, particularly in the realms 
of residence regulations for women 
students, conduct in social situations, 
absences from class and chapel. About 
three fourths of the deans reported 
that they did have an active part in 
the disciplining of women students. 
However, in the great majority of 
cases the dean’s role was either that 
of adviser to student government or 
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member of a committee which consid- 
ered the most serious cases. In only a 
few colleges did the dean appear as 
the disciplinary officer. 

Done by Student Government—help as I can 


as adviser. 

Student Government but guided in this of- 
fice. 

Conduct and Discipline [committees]—used 
by the Deans’ offices as referral committees. 
The work of many persons and groups— 
wouldn’t change plan. 


Deans reviewed petitions of women 
students and served on committees 
passing on readmissions to the college. 
In addition, they very frequently re- 
ported responsibility for one area of 
petty disciplinary action—that of en- 
forcing attendance at class and chapel. 


Recording cuts and administering penalties, 
etc., for cut system. 


Keeping of absence records and excuses for 
girls’ absences. 


Chapel and assembly attendance for both men 


and women. 


One dean of women expressed her 
feelings in this matter in this way: 


In the student life in general as supervised 
by the Dean of Men and myself we have very 
little “discipline.” We are, however, held re- 
sponsible for much petty disciplining of delin- 
quents in chapel and class attendance, neither 
of which . . . [is] under our jurisdiction. 


The problems of student attendance 
and attendance regulations are basic- 
ally related to the philosophy of the 
college concerning the degree of inde- 
pendence to be granted students. 

Deans of women expressed their 
dissatisfaction with this concept of 
discipline by according it a potential 
value noticeably lower than that for 
any other function. 

Function 22: Developing a pro- 
gram of student self-discipline and 
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growth in personal-social responsibil- 
ity. Deans of women set a low value 
upon any imposed plan of control by 
means of regulations and penalties. 
They accorded high value to self- 
discipline developed through partici- 
pation with others and growth in 
personal-social responsibility. Several 
deans reported a refocusing of their 
entire personnel programs in the light 
of this changed concept of discipline. 
From very strict supervision and discipline of 
students by regulations and punishment to stu- 
dent government and very little regulation. 
We are trying to develop self-discipline 
through helping students set standards and 
through a good counseling program. .. . 
Deans of women recognized the 
importance of working with other fac- 
ulty members and with student groups 
in developing this aspect of their 
work. They saw in this function values 


which made it potentially one of the 
three most valuable services to stu- 
dents. In existing programs for de- 
veloping personal-social responsibility 


One 


they saw serious inadequacies. 
dean reported: 

Character education is the weakest spot in the 
college program as I see it on this and other 
campuses, 

Function 23: Understanding, eval- 
uating, developing student mores. In 
their work with individual students 
and with student groups, deans of 
women were in a position to recog- 
nize developing customs and conven- 
tions and to help students in evaluat- 
ing and directing these trends. While 
seven out of eight deans spearheaded 
work in this area, they also recognized 
the constructive efforts of others: 


This is shared by many interested faculty and 
staff members. . . 


Deans considered that this function 


held high potential values, and gen- 
erally felt that existing provisions to 
meet needs in this area were less than 
adequate. Appropriate techniques for 
understanding, evaluating, and devel- 
oping student mores need to be de- 
veloped. 

Function 24: Supervising program 
of education and consultive services 
for marriage and family living. This 
responsibility was carried by 20% of 
the total deans in the survey and by 
37% of those in Negro colleges. How- 
ever, 25% of the deans in colleges 
and universities and 40% of those in 
teachers colleges reported frankly 
that this function was not a service 
offered by their institutions. 

The data suggest that the presence 
or absence of a “program of education 
and consultive service for marriage 
and family living” in many colleges 
may be related closely to the size and 
diversity of curricular offerings: 


We have good courses—otherwise nothing. 


A few colleges have moved ahead in 


this field: 


. . . Associated Women Students sponsor mari- 
tal and men-women relationship lectures and 
discussions. . . . 


Deans of women recognized the 
significant values inherent in this 
service, but felt that existing provi- 
sions for implementing it were very 
inadequate. They reported, in effect, 
that little had been done and much 
was needed. 


Function 25: Communication with 
parents. More than 93% of the deans 
reported that they carried or shared 
responsibility for communicating with 
the parents of women students. This 
percentage prevailed without regard 
to the size or kind of institution. The 
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details of this responsibility did ap- 
pear to vary according to the content 
of the communication: 

On behavior and health. 

Concerning social or nonacademic interests 
and activities. 

Next to discipline through regula- 
tions and penalties, deans of women 
considered this responsibility to hold 
the lowest potential value of all those 
which constitute the core of personnel 
work in their offices. One is forced to 
conclude that communication with 
parents seems to be a rather unre- 
warding necessity in the personnel 
work of deans of women. 


Function 26: Coordination of stu- 
dent life with community activities 
and services, 1.e., health and recrea- 
tional facilities. About half the deans 
of women reported carrying or shar- 
| ing this responsibility. In some col- 


leges other persons or departments 
were involved. In others no effort 
was made toward coordination of col- 
lege and community life. One dean 
of women wrote: 


Ordinarily, I think this is very important, but 


| in our situation it doesn’t seem to work out. 


What has been done has been through our 
strong Physical Education Department. 


As a group, deans of women did not 
feel that there were outstanding val- 
ues inherent in this function. 


Function 27: Maintaining and in- 
terpreting confidential records. Sev- 
eral respondents indicated that one 
of their first concerns as trained per- 
sonnel workers in new positions was 
the establishment of a system of con- 
fidential student records. In addition, 
one of the most definite trends of the 
last eleven years revealed in the writ- 
ten comments of deans of women was 


that of establishing, improving, and 
extending the use of personnel rec- 
ords. 


She was gradually able to centralize personnel 
services . . . with personnel records in her 
office, . . . soon had the faculty coming to her 
with all kinds of student problems. . . . She 
established a system of anecdotal records to be 
reported by faculty and made excellent use of 
them in relationships with faculty advisers. 


More recordkeeping and more use of those 
records in approving candidates who apply for 
practice teaching. 


In five out of every six institutions 
deans of women were maintaining and 
interpreting confidential files on 
women students. As a group, the re- 
spondents considered this personnel 
service of significant value. 


Function 28: Supplying data and 
assisting in curricular revisions. Al- 
though the development of an appro- 
priate educational program for women 
was one of the major challenges for 
the early dean of women, this activity 
has unfortunately become, at least 
since the first survey, one of the rela- 
tively infrequent responsibilities of 
her office. Data in the current study 
suggest that her participation in this 
area may have decreased since 1936. 
In only the smallest colleges and the 
private colleges did as many as one 
third of the women deans participate 
in this activity. 

Function 29: Inservice education 
of faculty in student personnel point 
of view. In fewer than half of the in- 
stitutions did the dean of women car- 
ry this responsibility, and in some of 
these cases it was “on a purely infor- 
mal basis.” Written responses seemed 
to show both a lack of planned pro- 
grams and a lack of specifically dele- 
gated responsibility for developing 
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programs for the inservice education 
of faculty. This situation would pre- 
sent a greater handicap to the person- 
nel program in some _ institutions 
than in others. The purposes of the 
college, the balance maintained be- 
tween academic and personnel values, 
the spirit of cooperation among the 
faculty—these and other factors might 
emphasize or minimize the need for 
such a program. 

Deans of women were aware of the 
potential values in a program of in- 
service education, and of the inade- 
quacies in current provisions for 
realizing them. In their opinion as a 
group, no other function in personnel 
programs displayed so serious a 
weakness. 


Inservice education . . . needed badly. 
We need faculty with training in the present 
personnel point of view. One needs the ad- 
ministrative set-up to make much progress in 
this area. We have no inservice training. 
Function 30: Evaluation and im- 
provement of functions which center 
in your office. Although the dean of 
women herself was usually responsi- 
ble for this function, data did not in- 
dicate the extent or methods of its 
application. 


ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Though deans of women were pri- 
marily concerned with personnel serv- 
ices for women students, they func- 
tioned, too, as members of the college 
community and were involved in 
other aspects of college life. 

Where the administrative dean of 
the college was also dean of women, 
she was ultimately responsible for the 
entire operation of the institution. 
Where the dean of women functioned 
more specifically in the personnel 


field, she frequently participated in 
the establishment of general college 
policy. In some cases policy was de- 
veloped in informal discussions among 
top administrative officers; in others, 
through more official policy-making 
committees. 


This college is operated on a very democratic 
plan and all of us in administrative positions 
are consulted on many different problems and 
we are asked to advise in many situations. 
Member Council of Deans—composed of all 
deans with President as Chairman. 


Participation in decisions about col- 
lege policy put the dean of women in 
line for her heaviest responsibilities 
beyond her personnel functions— 
those in the area of public relations. 
In official or semiofficial capacity she 
worked with numerous offcampus 
groups. By her title and position she 
represented the interests of women 
students to community and regional 


groups. 

Represents University at community, state, 
and regional meetings and projects of an edu- 
cational, civic, and social nature. 

Public relations with University Mothers’ 
Club and with the Alumnae groups and Moth- 
ers’ Clubs of all of the sororities . . . advising 
with them concerning their services to the 
campus groups... . 

One of the heaviest responsibilities is the re- 
quired talks to local and state groups and com- 
munity participation in organizations. 

Many speeches made to service, social, educa- 
tion groups offcampus. 


Deans were also called upon to 
plan, supervise, or advise concerning 
the public functions of their institu- 
tions. A number reported planning 
the college lectures, concerts, assem- 
blies. Many carried some share of 
responsibility for special events and 
traditional occasions. A time-consum- 
ing responsibility in this relation, and 
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one very frequently reported by 
deans, was that of serving as hostess 
at college social functions. 


College hostess; entertain all college guests 
of whom there are many. 


Acting as official hostess to numerous confer- 
ences which are scheduled on this campus. .. . 


Entertaining university guests, alumnae, and 
often parents. 


Another area of responsibility for 
many deans of women was the aca- 
demic phase of the college program. 
Some served as head of a college de- 
partment or school. Two thirds car- 
ried regular teaching assignments, 
and others indicated academic assign- 
ments in workshops, summer schools, 
extension courses. Many participated 
in committee deliberations on student 
academic problems and on faculty cur- 
ricular concerns. 


In addition to all these varied re- 
sponsibilities, the deans’ offices seemed 
to accumulate a multitude of miscella- 
neous duties. A few deans reported 
extra major assignments as registrar, 
librarian, school accountant. Others 
carried responsibilities related to gen- 
eral faculty welfare—housing, orien- 
tation, counseling. But nearly all 
deans carried at least some of a mis- 
cellany of duties which frequently in- 
volved tedious, time-consuming ad- 
ministrative details. Any real listing 
of such duties would be very long, but 
a sampling might include: schedule 
ushers for chapel, manage clothing 
drives and Community Chest drives, 
issue locker keys, maintain lost and 
found, supervise fire drills, arrange 
for special trains and buses at holiday 
seasons, keep juke box key, handle 
college telephone when exchange is 
closed, and other trivial duties. 


Prop Lems SEEN BY DEANS OF 
WoMEN 


The problem mentioned most fre- 
quently by deans of women was that 
of striking a balance between work 
load and work day. Respondents felt 
that excessively heavy responsibilities 
in relation to time and staff interfered 
not only with efficiency in the per- 
formance of personnel services, but 
also with an intelligent balance in per- 
sonal living. 


. the Dean of Women has more responsi- 
bilities in a day than there are hours in that 
day to take care of them. ... In face of such 
a heavy load one is unable to give adequate 
attention to those duties which essentially be- 
long to the office of the Dean of Women. 


Little time is allotted for professional and 
community activities . . . the daily demands 
of student life are too immediate. 


In addition to this uniform con- 
cern over lack of time, deans recog- 
nized other inadequacies in the per- 
sonnel programs in their institutions. 
Although most of these inadequacies 
involved administrative organization, 
meager facilities, personality dif- 
ferences, and financial problems, 
deans mentioned a few weaknesses 
which seemed to be of a more general 
nature. Deans frequently reported 
that, though personnel staffs had been 
enlarged, inadequate staff was still a 
serious handicap to the programs 
they would like to develop. Many 
were doing large amounts of clerical 
work. Others reported inadequate re- 
sources to employ trained persons as 
personnel assistants. 


Facilities for work inadequate, insufficient 
amount of clerical help, lack of sufficient office 
privacy. 

Lack of adequate finance makes adequate staff 
a problem. We have no Dean of Men so this 
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office does the best it can for both men and 
women students. 

. . . We cannot yet afford to pay ... to have 
adequately trained staff in the House Director 
area....I have had to take older women who 
could not earn any more than we pay.... 


Deans of women mentioned prob- 
lems in connection with almost every 
one of the 30 personnel functions. 
Though these problems were varied, 
recurrent mention was made of the 
need to promote better understanding 
of the personnel program and more 
participation in it on the part of the 
academic faculty. 

Lack of appreciation of what a well-organized 
personnel program could do. . . . Too much 
emphasis on purely academic progress. 
Faculty ignorance and indifference to per- 
sonnel program. 

Lack of sufficient faculty cooperation and par- 
ticipation in student organizations and func- 
tions. 

. education of the faculty in the person- 
nel point of view—needed in order to improve 
personnel functions and services. . . . 


In their comments about the vari- 
ous personnel functions, deans of 
women indicated their awareness of 
many problems and their resolution to 
work continually for the improve- 
ment of personnel programs. They 
faced squarely the major issues in the 
personnel field today. Although there 
are healthy differences of opinion, one 
feels that progress is assured where 
such alert determination exists. 


IMPLICATIONS IN THE STUDY FOR 
Deans oF WoMEN 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of this position lies in the man- 
ner in which its development over 21 
years has reflected current world and 
national problems. Salaries dropped 
during the depression, then, in re- 


sponse to rising costs of living, began 
a gradual ascent which placed the 
1947 stipend well above that of 1936. 
When jobs were scarce and unem- 
ployment rife, the personnel remained 
stable. When national employment 
was at a high level and both business 
and industry were competing for 
available manpower, the turnover in 
the position of dean of women in- 
creased. Concurrently, as general ed- 
ucational requirements for available 
positions became higher during the 
depression years, the academic quali- 
fications of deans of women also in- 
creased. When turnover was rapid 
and qualified persons hard to find, 
administrators employed less well- 
qualified persons in this position. 


Within the last eleven years a 
number of factors in the national 
scene seemed to have impinged upon 
policies and procedures in college ad- 
ministration. The needs of the armed 
forces during the war and of veterans 
following the war were of such mag- 
nitude that colleges were encouraged 
to cooperate in the interests of self- 
preservation. The use of federal 
funds, equipment, and supplies by col- 
leges brought attendant controls of 
an external nature. The reduction of 
endowment income and of the availa- 
bility of huge endowment bequests 
made administrators more concerned 
with federal programs for the use of 
college facilities, with the opinions of 
alumni, and with local and regional 
community needs upon which they 
might capitalize. The increasing 
power of major national organizations 
in establishing policies and pressing 
for legislation has forced educators to 
strengthen their own pressure groups. 
All these and additional factors have 
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changed the milieu in which deans of 
women work as administrative officers, 
and this changed milieu has, in turn, 
changed many features of their posi- 
tion. 

Certainly nothing in the current 
picture suggests any lessening of the 
impact of broad and essentially non- 
academic problems on the administra- 
tion of higher education. As the na- 
tion girds itself for what may be a 
long period of preparedness, deans of 
women can expect external conditions 
to exert an even greater impact on 
their position. In this look ahead lie 
several implications. 

Of primary importance is the fact 
that, although deans of women can 
improve the quality of personnel work 
in their own positions, as individuals 
they can have small voice in the de- 
termination of its place in the college 
of the future. Their voices will be 
most effective when they speak 
through their national organization. 
The National Association of Deans of 
Women, in cooperation with person- 
nel and educational organizations and 
with other women’s groups, is in a 
position to plan cooperatively for 
developments in higher education. A 
unified and forceful attack upon prob- 
lems in the personnel field holds 
promise of results which deans of 
women acting individually could 
never hope to obtain. 

Each dean of women needs to keep 
herself alert to national and world 
events, to problems her college is fac- 
ing, to forces and developments in 
the community which impinge upon 
college policy. She needs to under- 
stand the implications of those broader 
forces for the future of the college 
and of its personnel program. She 


needs to find opportunity to discuss 
major issues with other administra- 
tors, to develop among the staff such 
respect for her judgment on college 
problems that she is sought for both 
informal and formal discussions of 
college policy. If she allows herself 
to become so involved in daily re- 
sponsibilities and routines that she 
has no time for reading, study, and 
conference, she may be forcing her- 
self and her profession out of the 
group of top administrators of college 
policy. 

In this overview of the position of 
dean of women during 21 years, an- 
other outstanding feature is the evi- 
dence of increased quantity and qual- 
ity of personnel work in colleges and 
universities, teachers colleges, and 
normal schools. A larger number and 
a greater proportion of institutions of 
higher education now maintain the 
position of dean of women. Some 
deans have been relieved of residence 
hall responsibilities, some of part of 
their classroom duties. To meet in- 
creasing needs for personnel services, 
some deans of women have been given 
assistance in the form of added staff. 
In addition, personnel workers have 
been added who function outside the 
office of the dean of women. This ex- 
pansion of personnel services was 
accompanied by a trend toward ad- 
ministrative coordination of the entire 
personnel program within an institu- 
tion. 

At the same time that personnel 
programs were showing such expan- 
sion, deans of women reported an im- 
provement in the quality of the serv- 
ices performed. They were much 
more concerned about methods of 
counseling and group work. They 
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were moving toward the constructive 
policy of fostering a self-discipline 
which might better prepare students 
for personal-social responsibility in a 
democratic society. They became more 
concerned with broader student par- 
ticipation, stronger student govern- 
ment, greater student responsibility. 
They were emphasizing improvement 
and use of student records, broader 
and deeper social experiences, faculty 
participation in counseling and group 
work. In these developments deans 
of women can take pride. In these 
trends there are also some implica- 
tions and questions for the future. 

In the expansion of the personnel 
program to include some highly spe- 
cialized services, in the coordination 
of larger and more complex programs 
of personnel services, what is to be the 
role of the dean of women? Should 
she be the generalist or the specialist? 
Should she be the coordinator? Can 
she find a unique place for herself in 
a coordinated program where she does 
not hold the top administrative posi- 
tion? Data from this survey can sup- 
plement the work of other writers in 
filling out the picture of coordination 
and its attendant problems. 

Probably the dean of women has 
acquired her present position of pres- 
tige and importance in the personnel 
field through functioning as a gener- 
alist at both the administrative and 
student levels. Certainly her availa- 
bility to students is vitally important 
and should probably remain a matter 
of primary consideration. If students 
want access to the services of someone 
who has the power to do something 
about their problems, then she must 
maintain, at least in part, her function 
as a generalist. In some institutions 


the coordinator of the personnel pro- 
gram would be able to carry major 
personnel as well as administrative re- 
sponsibilities. In others the coordina- 
tor’s position would be almost exclu- 
sively administrative, and would carry 
little opportunity to work at the stu- 
dent level. Whether the dean of 
women could or even should serve as 
coordinator probably should be deter- 
mined by the balance between the ad- 
ministrative and personnel duties 
which that person would carry. The 
evidence available now suggests, too, 
that the dean of women should strive 
to maintain her function as a general- 
ist even where she is responsible to a 
coordinator for the entire program. 

Each dean of women needs to ex- 
amine carefully the impact of the na- 
tional trend toward coordination on 
developments within her institution. 
She needs to assess personalities, po- 
litical pressures, areas of personal 
strength and weakness. She needs to 
study carefully the different plans for 
administering personnel programs 
which have been developed. She needs 
to think through adjustments in those 
or other plans which might result in 
an organization of personnel services 
appropriate to the many practical fac- 
tors in the particular situation, with- 
out sacrifice of any of the tenets which 
she holds basic to the services of her 
office. 

In addition, she needs to evaluate 
critically her own strengths and weak- 
nesses. Has she kept pace with the 
improving academic qualifications of 
others in the personnel field? Is the 
level of her preparation appropriate 
for service in her institution? Is she 
equipped with newer understandings 
and techniques in her own field? Is 
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she qualified by education, experience, 
and ability to organize and to work 
with others in the manner she feels 
appropriate to the dean of women in 
her institution? No dean of women 
can face the future intelligently with- 
out an awareness of her responsibili- 
ties for continued growth in the many 
and varied abilities needed in her 
profession. 

Personnel offices contain rich re- 
sources for research. Few deans have 
contributed personnel data for curric- 
ular research. Generally they have 
given very litle evidence of partici- 
pating in research of any kind. If the 
quality of personnel work is to con- 
tinue to improve, then personnel offi- 
cers need to develop methods for 
evaluating the effectiveness of the 
services and administrative duties they 
perform. The alibi, “I know what’s 
wrong, but I don’t have time to cor- 
rect it,” will not build the personnel 
program of the future. Nor will it 
keep the dean of women in the van- 
guard of progress on her own campus 
or in her own professional field. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL 
AssocIATION OF Deans or WoMEN 


The overview of the position of 
dean of women as it has developed 
during a period of 21 years carries 
implications for various groups. The 
member of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, the college 
teacher of student personnel workers, 
and the aspirant to a position in the 
field might each find special meaning 
in these studies. 

The National Association of Deans 
of Women should certainly move 
ahead in defining the work of its con- 
stituents and in developing a set of 
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standards to govern entrance into this 
profession. The employment during 
the years 1942-48 of persons whose 
academic achievement was lower than 
that of the total group of deans 
should sound a warning of the ur- 
gency of this problem. The interest 
of the United States Department of 
Labor in developing a brochure on 
professional requirements and occu- 
pational opportunities in the person- 
nel field (10) indicates, again, the 
need for leadership in this important 
area by the group representing deans 
of women. 


The national organization needs to 
promote research in the whole area of 
coordination of personnel services. To 
the writer’s knowledge no work has 
yet been done on methods of coordi- 
nation in small schools. The National 
Association of Deans of Women needs 
to stimulate and even subsidize other 
research on the methods and effective- 
ness of various administrative designs 
for organizing personnel services. In- 
dividual deans of women, in order. to 
exert informed leadership in the de- 
velopment of their own personnel 
programs, need objective information 
on the philosophy, functioning, and 
effectiveness of the various methods 
of coordination which have been tried. 

The National Association of Deans 
of Women, working as it does with 
other educational and _ personnel 
groups and with women’s organiza- 
tions, appears to be the appropriate 
agency for presenting the importance 
of the inclusion of women in top 
policy-making groups in institutions 
of higher learning. In some colleges 
individual deans of women have made 
progress toward this goal. However, 
in this survey the most common criti- 
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cism made by those who functioned 
under a coordinator was that this 
arrangement removed the woman’s 
voice from top administrative groups. 
If the trend toward coordination con- 
tinues, and if coordination frequently 
results in the removal of women 
from important administrative groups, 
then the National Association of 
Deans of Women should formulate, 
adopt, and promote a forceful policy. 

The problem most frequently men- 
tioned by deans of women was lack of 
time. Many factors obviously enter 
into the complexity of administering 
the personnel services in any one sit- 
uation. The allocation of personnel 
responsibilities has varied and will 
continue to vary among institutions. 
However, some deans reported an as- 
signment of duties which seemed, by 
any standards, to be excessive. More 
than one dean carried a teaching load, 
responsibility for the personnel pro- 
gram for women, duties as head resi- 
dent in a student residence hall, in- 
cluding responsibilities for its mainte- 
nance. Administrators, applicants for 
positions, and deans of women already 
in the field should have some general 
critria against which to evaluate any 
specific work load. The National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women should 
move toward developing such cri- 
teria. 
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The Intercollegiate Associated Women Students will hold their na- 
tional convention at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., March 29-April 1, 
1951. It is hoped that many deans will find it possible to attend this meet- 
ing, which immediately follows the NADW convention in Chicago. 


Arrangements have been made to house a limited number of deans of 
women in the Purdue Memorial Union building, where the official con- 
ference delegates will be housed. The students who are planning the con- 
vention hope that a great many deans of women will attend and have asked 
NADW to assure its members that a warm welcome awaits them at Purdue! 


Further information may be secured from Dean Helen B. Schleman, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 





The National Training Laboratory in Group Development will open 
its fifth season in Bethel, Maine, with two three-week sessions instead of 
the usual one. The first will be from June 17 to July 6, and the second 
from July 15 to August 3. For further information, write to Leland P. 
Bradford, Director, Division of Adult Education Service, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Secondary School Exchange 


DOROTHEA VON BERG 


AcQuaiInTING STUDENTS WITH THE 
CoMMUNITY 


Through Social Service Projects— 

The program of third year students at Pine 
Mountain Settlement School, a boarding school 
for high school youth located nineteen miles 
from a town in Harlan County, Kentucky, 
proves that even in small isolated areas there 
is need and opportunity for community serv- 
ice. Glyn Morris who was director of the 
school at the time this project was organized 
writes an interesting account.? 

The students, both boys and girls, were di- 
vided into sections relating to special kinds of 
service, performed once or twice each week, 
which included: helping one-room school 
teachers with crafts and recreation; conducting 
a traveling library service and acting as liaison 
for the doctor and nurse at the school and 
community infirmary. Students were super- 
vised, full time, by a person expert in commu- 
nity work, as well as by the doctor and nurse. 

The project was started in a modest way to 
meet two needs: to extend the school health 
service, and thereby to bring the school and 
scattered community closer together; and to 
give students worthwhile experience. At first 
the health aspect was emphasized, and proved 
to be of special significance both for students 
and community. Five girls carefully trained in 
home-visiting made regular calls at lonely 
mountain homes scattered up the creeks ra- 
diating from the school; they each responded 
as well as they could to the needs presented. 
These included helping mothers to select ma- 
trial from a mail-order house; cut out a dress; 
cook a meal; paper a room; care for a sick 
baby; take temperatures; or, just visit. This 
latter in itself was a worthwhile event for a 
mother who saw relatively few strangers in a 
week. 

Following the work of this initial group, the 
service was enlarged to include an entire class 


of about thirty boys and girls. They met in 


*The schol is now a consolidated grade school op- 
erated by Berea College and the Board of Education 
of Harlan County. 
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class regularly to discuss and evaluate their 
work as well as to use it for a springboard for 
the study of related subjects, particularly so- 
ciology, science, and English. 

In a scattered rural mountain community 
the service rendered by this group of boys and 
girls was impressive. The increased use of the 
school hospital by the community was notice- 
able as girls became responsible for urging 
women to come there for maternity service 
and for attending them while they were at the 
hospital. Human and material resources in 
crafts and games were added to greatly handi- 
capped local rural schools. The boys and girls 
were given added experience and a sense of 
participation in a worthwhile program. Per- 
haps most important of all, the project helped 
bring the school and scattered community to- 
gether in a manner otherwise not possible. 


AceuaintTinGc Non-CoLLeGE STUDENTS WITH 
VocaTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Through the Selection of a Vocational High 
School— 

Dade County, Florida, schools operate as a 
county unit including twenty-four junior and 
senior high schools in several municipalities, 
the largest of which are Miami, Coral Gables 
and Miami Beach. Coordinated guidance ac- 
tivities are carried on in these schools in vari- 
ous types of programs under the supervision 
of Nina McAdams. 

One project of the county committee made 
up of guidance representatives from various 
schools is the extensive vocational education 
program. Every effort is made to see that the 
county’s youth are made aware of the oppor- 
tunities of vocational training available to them 
including work in the Technical High School, 
where occupational training is carried on in a 
vocational high school course, as full-time trade 
training, and part-time trade or business train- 
ing. 

A definite plan devised by a committee of 


principals, deans and counselors is carried out ~ 


to help 8th, 9th, and 10th grade students de- 
cide whether to pursue high school courses in 
an academic school or in the Technical High 
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School. Deans and counselors in junior and 
senior high schools accept the obligation of 
seing that all of these pupils participate. In 
the spring they are provided with information 
concerning the program at Technical High 
and in the academic schools in the area. Some 
of the techniques used are having someone 
from Technical High talk to whole graduate 
groups and interested members of classes above 
the ninth grade level, arranging visits of inter- 
ested pupils to Technical High School, filling 
out of applications, and forwarding records. 


Before the opening of the fall term the 
principal of Technical High School informs 
deans and guidance chairmen of course open- 
ings still available to pupils in other schools 
wishing to enroll. Schools are notified of stu- 
dents who had enroled in the spring but did 
not appear. Only new registrations with clear- 
ance slips signed by their deans are permitted 
to register so that no student is lost. 


Through Utilizing Community Resource 
Persons (for Assemblies) — 


To show the importance of attendance, 
punctuality, general attitude, appearance, atti- 
tude toward criticism, and ability to follow 
instructions, a program is put on by John Mc- 
Grath at Miami Edison Senior High School 
for graduating students who plan to enter the 
business world. 


At an assembly for juniors and seniors an 
informal round table discussion is held fol- 
lowed by a question and answer period. A stu- 
dent moderator and six personnel directors 
from different types of businesses, each al- 
lowed eight minutes’ speaking time, participate. 
During the question and answer period micro- 
phones are used in the audience to facilitate 
responses, 


At another assembly demonstrating to the 
junior and senior groups proper and improper 
methods used during an interview, the Florida 
State Industrial Commission puts on two 
plays: one to get the points of a good interview 
across, and the second to demonstrate the pit- 
falls of a poor interview. 

Following the plays a representative of the 
Florida State Industrial Commission gives a 
short talk on the services offered by the com- 
mission to help students secure employment 
ifter graduation. 


_ The last speaker, a member of the FBI, 


shows the wisdom of keeping a good record 
both in and out of school by giving case his- 
tories proving that high school records and 
outside activities follow students and affect 
their futures. 

Both programs are considered definitely 
worthwhile by the students. 


Through Utilizing Community Resource 
Persons (for A Store Orientation Project)— 

The newest experience with vocational edu- 
cation for the non-college senior at Miami 
Beach High School, according to Harold Ruby, 
is a cooperative project of the high school 
guidance department and the Retail Division 
of the Miami Beach Chamber of Commerce. 

Fifty mercantile and retail organizations of 
Miami Beach participate by lending their time, 
their facilities, and their money. Fifty select- 
ed senior students interested in retail selling 
are invited to a dinner given by the Chamber 
of Commerce where each student meets the 
manager of the store in which he will work 
and be “Boss for a Day.” In this relaxed at- 
mosphere both discuss the general problems 
of the store, and after the dinner hear addresses 
by two outstanding merchandise men in the 
area. 

Several days later each student reports to 
“his” store at the regular opening hour. Under 
the guidance of the store manager, he checks 
stock, takes inventory if necessary, keeps the 
records, meets customers and makes sales, han- 
dles complaints, and performs the many other 
details incidental to the operation of the store. 
For his day’s work the student receives a pay 
check for $10. 

A follow-up takes place when the student 
returns to school. In conferences he and his 
guidance counselor explore an analysis of the 
business needs, the educational training and 
the personality characteristics necessary in mer- 
chandising. 

Through Class Units (Socialized English) 

Guidance personnel working with teachers 
in enriching the curriculum will find chal- 
lenging the six weeks’ unit in Socialized Eng- 
lish described by Helen Gwaltney and Helen 
Megee of Miami Senior High. The course 
designed primarily for non-college students has 
three aims: to understand the local community 
— its history, inhabitants, resources, attitudes, 
and needs; to find the individual’s niche in 
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community life; to improve his communica- 
tion skills—reading, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, and observing. 

In observing the students visit various local 
industries and enterprises, newspapers, court 
trials, stock markets, utilities, hospitals, family 
service bureaus, and report the system and 
process to the class. 


Some of the topics included in the survey 
are: historical background; natural resources 
and topography; tourist attractions; city gov- 
ernment; public utilities; protective agencies; 
local judicial procedure; religious institutions; 
educational institution; cultural developments 
in the theatre, music, art, and the dance; wel- 
fare institutions; civic and fraternal organi- 
zations; hospitals; employment agencies; fin- 
ancial institutions; insurance; business analysis; 
Pan-American policy in Miami; aviation; 
recreational facilities; sports; participation and 
non-participation; fashion mart; architecture 
in city planning; and other subjects as the 
need is felt. 


The students read intensively in one chosen 
field from the suggested list, if possible; but, 
with the exception of a few topics, not too 
much intensive library research can be done 
since Miami is a city comparatively new in its 
growth and development. However, a clipping 
file on these topics has been started in the 
library, and from time to time material is 
added to this source of information. 


It is, therefore, necessary for the students 
to do the major part of research in the com- 
munity itself. This is done by committees 
who interview representatives in the com-. 
munity in their chosen field. Prior to this, 
cards and letters are sent to the various busi- 
nesses, arranging these interviews at a time 
convenient to the civic leaders of the com- 
munity. 

In preparation for this particular phase of 
the study, the students are briefed on the cor- 
rect way to have an interview, and special 
stress is placed on the interview seeking infor- 
mation. Each student is required to have his 
questions ready and to be prepared to take 
notes during the interview. 

This material is later assembled individually 
into composition form and given as an oral 
report so that information is shared by class- 
mates, 

Students select and invite guest speakers to 


visit the class and talk on certain interests and 
opportunities of the community. At this time 
the student also introduces the speaker to the 
class and afterwards writes “thank you”’ letters, 


Because the course helps students appreciate 
their community by acquiring a knowledge of 
its privileges and opportunities, these student 
leave high school realizing their responsibility 
in serving the community. 


Through Class Units (Social Studies) 


Miss Margaret Griffith reports that the 
group guidance in the four-year Neenah, Wis 
consin, High School with an enrolment of 
700 is done through the social studies classes, 
Since four years of social studies are required, 
every student is reached each year. On the 
freshman level in a course in Citizenship, 
the culminating unit of work is one on voc 
tions in which the emphasis is the study of : 
broad field of work. 


Each student is assigned to a counselor with 
whom he has frequent conferences to expend 
and direct his interest in occupations. 


In the senior year a seven-week unit has 
the following objectives: to learn about the 
possibilities in the world of work and work 
at Neenah, to evaluate individual weaknesse: 
and strengths through self-analysis, and to 
learn techniques of getting and holding a job. 
The work is planned by the guidance director, 
teachers of the course, and students in the 
classes. 

Early in the unit movies are shown such a 
“I Want a Job,” “Aptitudes and Occupations” 
and film strips including ‘Classification of 
Occupations,” “Skilled, Semiskilled, and Un- 
skilled.” A file of occupational material and 
reference books from the guidance office are 
wheeled into the class room on book trucks 
and kept there for the duration of the unit. 
Many of the pamphlets in the file included 
those put out by National Manufacturers and 
the local Kiwanis Club. 

All students previously have been given 
ability and interest tests and an opportunity of 
taking aptitude and performance tests. 


There is close cooperation with the local 
office of the Wisconsin Employment Service 
which has two exceptionally well-trained met 
who hold interviews with every one of the 
seniors and who administer some of the apti- 
tude tests. 
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Each student makes a self-analysis which 
includes a summary of his scholastic record, 
physical aptitude, interests, outstanding activ- 
ities, and finally his problem as shown by 
the test and a self analysis. 

A survey of June graduates is made by a 
class committee to help students know where 
local jobs are. The results are tabulated and 
graphs made showing the number of students 
at college, on farms, clerking, married, in mill 
work, retail trade, office work, nurses training, 
domestic service, armed services, etc. Results 
are studied carefully and comparisons made 
with graphs of previous years. Since the last 
survey showed that 90% of the students re- 
mained in this highly industrialized city, it 
seems imperative that they know their com- 
munity and the local work picture. 

Using a list of fifteen or more local indus- 
tries, a student committee makes arrangements 
for an industrial visitation day on which 
seniors are excused to go through three plants. 
Factory heads are most cooperative providing 
guides who are well informed and do much 
to make the trip an educational project. Stu- 
dents get information on procedures, hours, 
types of jobs, recruiting and training program, 
research and production development, retire- 
ment and pension plan. 


The day following the trip, the students 
give oral and written reports and write an 
evaluation. 


Having seen Neenah at work the majority 
of students are most interested in the last part 
of the unit, getting and holding a job. In- 
cluded in this are a study of advertisements and 
the answering of ads, preparing for interviews, 
writing letters of application and letters re- 
questing information, listing contacts which 
might help in locating a job, and reporting on 
ways of preparing to get a job the following 
June. The concluding analysis is one of long 
tme planning in writing a description of 
where students expect to be the following 
September, five years later, and ten years later. 
Through the Home Room Program 

In Graham, Texas, an oil producing, ranch- 
ing and farming area which affords many 
Job placements for non-college graduates, a 
survey of local opportunities is made through 
the home room program in Graham High 
School under Mrs. Eugenia Howell, dean of 
students. 


Working with the counselors, home room 
advisers make appointments for the students 
who are selected by their groups to check with 
various individuals and companies, representa- 
tives from social security and employment 
service, city and county directory, chamber of 
commerce, local banks, and insurance com- 
panies on available vocational opportunities. 

Questionnaires on occupational preference 
are then submitted to a central committee com- 
posed of a representative student elected by 
each home room and a group of teachers 
selected by the administrative staff. 

The central committee gathers source ma- 
terial on the jobs for which there is the 
greatest demand, makes data available to the 
various groups for study and discussion, chooses 
topics for panels, and arranges for a qualified 
representative from each type of job chosen to 
discuss his job with the group of students 
expressing preference for that vocation. In oil 
field work sixteen types of jobs were selected; 
in other lines thirty-one. 

As part of the follow-up program a com- 
mittee is elected from each group who with 
assistance of the central committee, plan and 
lead panel discussions within their respective 
groups. 


Acouaintinc Non-CoLLeceE STUDENTS 
Wirn FurTHER EDUCATIONAL 
OPpporRTUNITIES 


Through a Directory 
A Dade County, Florida project to acquaint 


students with further educational opportunities 
other than college after high school is the 
current revision of the directory of educa- 
tional and training institutions in the area. 
The original directory was used in the one 
high school which compiled it some years ago. 
Chambers of Commerce, private schools, and 
places of business carrying on training and 
apprenticeship programs are collaborating with 
a committee.of deans and counselors in the 
revision. When finished the directory will be 
used with orientation classes and in confer- 
ences with individual pupils, particularly 
graduates and school leavers. 


Through Other Means 


Miss Isabel Dew, assistant principal in 
North Fulton High School, Atlanta, Georgia, 
feels the best work along the line of encour- 
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aging further post high school vocational 
training is done in individual counseling 
making use of data collected on Atlanta’s 
special training schools. Students are able to 
get information from their counselors on types 
of schools in which they are interested. 

Beside the conference, other means of 
acquainting students with this material are 


through files kept in the reception room of 
the counseling department open to all students; 
through the vocational guidance library which 
is a branch of the school library; and through 
bulletin boards kept interesting and informative 
by teachers, counselors, student committees, 
and members of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 





University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


During the last ten years there has 
seemingly been a sincere effort on the 
part of the editors of the popular 
Home Magazines to use specialists 
and authorities for information and 
services brought to their readers. Se- 
ries of articles on particular problems 
of the home and child care will not be 
handled by a regular staff member 
but by a recognized professional au- 
thority in the field of home economics 
or by pediatricians and medical doc- 
tors specializing in specific areas. This 
same period has seen the development 
of popular magazines devoted to 
fashions and the social interests of the 
teen agers, college women and men. 
There are now copies of the better 
known of these magazines in many 
high schools and colleges and there 
are advisers and deans who make use 
of some of the specific services of- 
fered by these magazines. 

On a recent visit to the Job Refer- 
ence Room of Glamour Magazine 
(a Condé Nast publication), members 
of the group, which included voca- 
tional counselors, faculty members, 
deans and a college personnel direc- 
tor, were most interested in the num- 
ber of services offered by the Job 


Department. Many of these services 
were new to the visiting school people 
and it was their opinion that others 
throughout the country might be 
equally interested. The following in- 
formation is for those who may not 
be acquainted with Glamour’s Job 
Department services. 

Glamour Magazine organized their 
Job Department in 1942 to help their 
readers with questions on jobs. From 
the first, there has been a conscientious 
effort on the part of the editorial staff 
to present materials based on sound 
research; to use and recommend as 
appropriate references the recognized 
professional associations within a 
given field such as The American 
Library Association, The American 
Chemical Association, The American 
Association of Social Workers, The 
American Institute of Accountants. 
All major reference books, sources of 
information, and organizations in a 
specific field, are studied carefully 
during the research, and the rough 
article as well as the final draft are 
checked and approved by the leading 
association in the field before the fea- 
ture is published. Starting with a staf 
of one, the cumulative interest and 
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demands resulted in a growth to 
twelve members. Duties covered by 
this staff include research for data on 
job features, charts, and profiles of 
career men and women; answering 
letters (about 2,000 a month) with 
information requested on any career 
or job opportunities in any business. 
Other duties are handling the mail 
requesting reprints, interest question- 
naires, fact sheets on jobs, and College 
Majors Charts. Staff members assist 
those who come personally to discuss 
job plans; to find information in 
career books, directories, trade jour- 
nals. 


The Job Reference Room, now 
about three years old, was opened as 
the result of the demand for job in- 
formation. Regular visitors include 
job hunters, students, guidance coun- 
selors and business people. The ref- 


erence library contains up-to-date 
books and pamphlets on occupations, 
trade papers, catalogues of colleges 
and special schools, out-of-town news- 
papers and telephone books, and re- 
search files on over seven hundred 
jobs. Groups of high school and col- 
lege students are regular visitors in- 
terested in the school-to-job charts 
and articles and in finding out the 
preparation recommended for various 
career fields. 


Another service is the Job Scrap- 
book which has been prepared espe- 
dally for those responsible for 
vocational counseling in schools, col- 
leges and industry, faculty members, 
and libraries. The Scrapbook contains 
up-to-date information on some three 
hundred jobs and is arranged as a 
workable, reference book. 


The Job Kit for the individual 


looking for a job or holding one, in- 
cludes detailed outlines on “How to 
Find a Job” and “How to Make the 
Most of Your Job.” 

From time to time investigations 
are made of the over-all, present em- 
ployment situation throughout the 
country and of future trends. The 
fact sheet titled Job Horizons lists 
job titles, extent of demand, national 
organizations to consult. 


The College Majors Chart was 
first printed four years ago. Recently, 
this was brought up to date with cur- 
rent lists of representative majors and 
their career possibilities. The informa- 
tion on the chart has now been ex- 
tended to include men as well as 
women. Representative information 
under the heading of each major sub- 
ject includes beginning jobs and pos- 
sible salary range, additional college 
training desired, advanced positions, 
special aptitudes and personal quali- 
fications, general prospects and some 
facts to consider, place to apply 
—geographical location, associations 
to contact, important related fields. 
This chart is in a wall-sized edition as 
well as the usual folder size. 

In 1949 the Job Seminar and 
Workshop program was developed. 
The first Job Seminar held at the 
Waldorf Astoria in New York was 
based on the two questions “How to 
Get a Job” and “How to Make the 
Most of It.” Ten recognized execu- 
tives in personnel and placement work 
were the experts. In addition, rep- 
resentatives from the thirteen nation- 
wide career councils came to add their 
experiences and philosophies. This 
group represented career girls who 
are well started in their profession. 
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After the formal discussion, there was 
opportunity for group participation. 

A few workshops have been pre- 
sented at local colleges and for com- 
panies in New York City. Members 
of the Job Department are available 
as speakers although appointments 
are limited. The Job Department 
staff plan these workshops and some 


member is available as a leader. 

The Job Department provides a 
sound vocational information and job 
reference service. This program, car- 
ried on a non-profit basis, is a feature 
of the public relations policy of the 
magazine. Some of you may well find 
their materials an aid to your own 
files and vocational program. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


Books on guidance and related ac- 
tivities continue to appear in such 
numbers that no individual or school 
system wishing to study and change 
student personnel practices need lack 
for help. The Bureau of Educational 
Research of the College of Education 
of the University of Minnesota has 
launched a new series, The Modern 
School Practices Series. The first 
pamphlet in it, Guidance Procedures 
in High School, Some Recommended 
Procedures Based upon a Survey of 
Present Practices in Minnesota’ deals 
with orientation, counseling, health 
services, placement, etc., and is meant 
for those “who wish to provide the 
most complete program of student 
services possible with the resources at 
hand.” Clifford P. Froehlich’s Guid- 
ance Services in Smaller Schools’ per- 
forms a similar service, pointing out 
how schools which cannot afford an 
elaborate guidance program can make 
the best use of their great natural as- 
sets of close ties between teachers and 
pupils and between the school and the 
community. Mr. Froehlich, who is a 
specialist for training guidance per- 
sonnel in the U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion, is also the editor of the report 
of the proceedings of the Eighth Na- 
tional Conference of State Supervisors 
of Guidance Services and Counselor 
Trainers, In-Service Preparation for 
Guidance Duties,* which includes a 
check list by which schools may eval- 
uate their programs in this field. 
Guidance of American Y outh, An Ex- 
perimental Study,* by John W. M. 
Rothney and Bert A. Roens is a well 
organized and enlightening report on 
an important pioneer program of 
study and counseling of high school 
students, begun in Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1936. The Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators, which has already given con- 
siderable attention to the needs of all 
American school children, has now is- 
sued a publication Education of the 
Gifted,’ which concentrates on the 
special problems of “a minority which 
is too largely neglected.” The pam- 
phlet discusses the role of the gifted 
in our democracy, and considers the 
merits and demerits of such devices 
for dealing with very bright children 
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as acceleration, special grouping, en- 
richment in heterogeneous classes, 
elective courses, and guidance. An- 
other segment of the American 
school-age population is in the spot- 
light in Syracuse Youth Who Did 
Not Graduate, a Study of Youth Who 
Withdrew from School Before High 
School Graduation, 1946 - 1949.° 
While the particular percentage of 
young people in Syracuse who failed 
to complete high school—44%—may 
have been influenced by the special 
conditions of the war and post-war 
period, the study is full of interesting 
data, from interviews and question- 
naires, as to why these boys and girls 
dropped out, data which may be help- 
ful in dealing with the problem of 
withdrawal from school in other years 
and other places. 

College education is assessed from 
various angles in new publications. 


Two more volumes reporting on as- 
pects of the study of general educa- 


tion sponsored by the American 
Council on Education have appeared, 
both edited by Earl McGrath. Com- 
munication in Education" contains a 
number of essays in the teaching of 
communication through speech, writ- 
ing and the arts, with descriptions of 
particular courses given in this field in 
various institutions. The Humanities 
in General Education® deals similarly 
with humanities programs and courses 
in institutions of varied size, locations 
and types. The American College,° 
edited by P. F. Valentine, is designed 
to give a useful all-over view of the 
many species of institutions of higher 
learning in this country and of some 
of their special concerns, such as guid- 
ance, health, and selection of colleges; 
it consists of seventeen essays by dif- 


ferent authors. Recently American 
graduate schools have been vigorously 
attacked from some quarters for their 
asserted failure to prepare effective 
college teachers. One of the most in- 
tellizent programs to meet these criti- 
cisms and to initiate graduate students 
into the mysteries of the academic 
profession is a series of extracurricular 
lectures arranged by the Radcliffe 
graduate school for Radcliffe and 
Harvard graduate students. Eminent 
professors from Harvard and other 
institutions, many of them great teach- 
ers in various fields of subject matter, 
have undertaken to discuss such mat- 
ters as the relation between student 
and teacher, varieties of teaching 
method, speech mechanics, the in- 
structors’ many sided relationships, 
and some important aspects of higher 
education. The lectures have now 
been published in A Handbook for 
College Teachers, An Informal 
Guide.” As the editor of the volume, 
Dean Cronkhite of the Radcliffe 
Graduate School, wisely says in her 
introduction “in a sense teaching can- 
not be taught, since essentially it must 
be a flaring and outgoing of the spir- 
it,” but this handbook should be of 
tremendous help to fledgling instruc- 
tors in identifying and facing up to 
the problems and opportunities of 
college teaching and of membership 
in a college faculty. 

There are recent publications deal- 
ing with other aspects of the program 
of American colleges which are being 
called into question. Evaluation of 
Citizen Training and Incentive in 
American Colleges and Universities" 
reports a study made under the aus- 
pices of the Citizen Clearing House 
affiliated with the Law Center of New 
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York University, and comes to the 
conclusion that much too little is be- 
ing done in American colleges to pre- 
pare young people to be active 
participants in our democratic govern- 
ment. The president of the University 
of Illinois, George D. Stoddard, has 
now taken his fling at the favorite 
question of the moment, in On the 
Education of Women.” President 
Stoddard discusses his theme in terms 
of three main areas, general educa- 
tion, education for home making and 
preprofessional and professional edu- 
cation, and favors emphasis on the 
protective role of women with chil- 
dren and youth, and with the weak, 
hurt, ill and dependent. Quite an- 
other approach to women in college is 
taken in a recent novel, Take Care of 
My Little Girl’ by Peggy Goodin, 
which sketches in acid some of the 
more vulnerable features of that 
unique American college institution, 
“The Sorority System.” Miss Good- 
in’s satire is neat and hilarious. Soror- 
ity chapters might well put copies of 
this in their chapter house libraries, as 
a reminder of the difference between 
appearances and realities. Another in- 
teresting though somewhat less telling 
novel about social stratification in 
American colleges is Peggy Lamson’s 
The Charmed Circle,“* in which a vet- 
eran encounters the snobbishness and 
false social values prevalent in a small 
men’s college. A member of this as- 
sociation, Amy Gilbert, has produced 
a substantial study of ACUNY, The 
Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York, A Unique Response to an 
Emergency in Higher Education in 
the State of New York.” ACUNY 
had its beginnings in the fall of 1946, 
as an independent college opened to 


take care of the rush of veterans un- 
der the G.I. bill. In its second year, 
it was operating on four campuses and 
had one of the biggest freshman and 
sophomore student bodies in the coun- 
try. It ceased operations in July 1950, 
but its legacy to American education 
is Champlain College, a four-year in- 
stitution which is the first liberal arts 
unit of the University of the State of 
New York. 

As the number of foreign students 
in American colleges and universities 
increases, many institutions have des- 
ignated foreign student advisers. A 
Handbook for Counselors of Students 
from Abroad’ is now available in an 
experimental edition. It is the prod- 
uct of the 1948 summer session of the 
Practicum for Foreign Student Advis- 
ers of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and contains very de- 
tailed, practical suggestions. The ef- 
fect which the United States and 
other highly developed countries may 
have on the “under privileged” parts 
of the world is ably discussed in 
Point Four and Education," based on 
a manuscript by George S. Counts. It 
points out that Point Four aid cannot 
be merely technical. New elements 
are bound to affect the whole structure 
of the culture into which they come 
and the technical assistance program 
therefore has tremendous educational 
implications. 

A new professional journal, of in- 
terest to many of the members of the 
association, has begun publication. It 
is The Journal of Teacher Education," 
edited by Ralph W. McDonald, and 
published by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards of the NEA. 
Each quarterly issue will contain ar- 
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ticles, reports on research, book re- 
views, and news of the profession. 


1Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Dugan, Willis E., 
Guidance Procedures in High School, Some 
Recommended Procedures Based upon a Sur- 
vey of Present Practices in. Minnesota. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1950. 
ix, 71 pp. 

2Froehlich, Clifford P., Guidance Services 
in Smaller Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1950. xi, 352 pp. $3.75. 

Froehlich, Clifford P. (editor), In-Sero- 
ice Preparation for Guidance, One of a Series 
of Reports on Counselor Preparation: Part 
One. From the Proceedings of the 8th Na 
tional Conference of State Supervisors of 
Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers. 
Washington: Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, 1950, iv, 48 pp. 30c. 

4Rothney, John W. M., and Roens, Bert 
A., Guidance of American Youth, An Experi- 
mental Study. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1950. xv, 269 pp., $5.00. 

5Education of the Gifted. Washington, D. 
C.: Educational Policies Commission, National 
Education Association of the United States 
and American Association of School Adminis- 
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NADW was invited to send four delegates 
to the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, held in Washington 
December 3-7, 1950. In addition to the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Secretary, the Associa- 
tion was represented by Irene Rice, Assistant 
Principal in Western High School, Washing- 
ton, and Mary V. Holman, Director of Guid- 
ance, Orange (N. J.) Public Schools. 

Margaret Disert, Dean at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa., and Treasurer of NADW, 
represented the Association at the National 
Conference for Mobilization of Education, 
held in Washington September 9 and 10, 
1950. 

Mrs. Valetta H. Bell, Dean of Women at 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, represented 
NADW at the inauguration of President Rob- 
ert Prentiss Daniel at Virginia State College 
on October 14, 1950. 

Mrs. Ione Daniel, Dean of Women at Utah 
State Agricultural College, was NADW’s offi- 
cial representative at the inauguration of 
President Louis L. Madsen at the College on 
November 3, 1950. 

Margaret Boone, Dean of Women at the 
College of Idaho, represented the Association 
at the inauguration of President Pittman of 
the College of Idaho in November, 1950. 

At the Conference on Higher Education in 
the National Service, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and held in Wash- 
ington on October 6 and 7, 1950, NADW was 
represented by Mrs. Dorothy Gondos, Dean 
of Women at American University. 

Mrs. Louise Fauteaux retired from her po- 
sition as Dean of Women at Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, in June, 1950. 

Vera E. Bollinger retired in September, 
1950, from her position as Dean of Women 
at Valley City (N. D.) State Teachers College. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. May, Dean, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass., is the new chairman 
of the AAUW National Committee on Fel- 
lowship Funds. 


MarRrRIED 


Gertrude Casebier, 


formerly Dean of 
Women at Blackstone College, Va., to Mr. A. 
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Lewis Oswald, June 25, 1950. The Oswald; 
live in Hutchinson, Kan. 

Isabella C. Wilson, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga., to 
Professor Clay Lewis of the Georgia School 
of Technology, December 21, 1949. Mrs, 
Lewis is continuing in her position at Agnes 
Scott College. 

Florence E. Mohney, Superintendent, St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Tryon, N. C., to Mr. George 
W. Whitehead, Gillette Woods, Tryon, N. C. 

Ethel Ackerman, formerly Dean of Women, 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn., to the 
Rev. John Elliott Bowes, August 12, 1950. 

Doris C. Sewell, formerly Head Resident at 
the University of Illinois, to Professor Max 
Turner, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, June 23, 1950. 

Dorothy Wasley, formerly Dean of Women, 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa., to 
Dean Samuel M. Long, Mansfield State Teach- 
ers College, July, 1950. 


In MEmorIAM 


Lillian F. Bidwell, formerly Dean of Girls 
at the Ventura Junior High School, Ventura, 
Calif., died on June 24, 1950. 


New AppoinTMENTS 


Deborah Bacon, Dean of Women, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Lillian G. Burns, Director of Residence, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Maynard L. Cassady, Dean of Wom- 
en, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Ruby Cox, Dean of Women, Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood, Texas. 

Rosalind R. Fisher, Dean of Women, State 
Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Olivia Futch, Dean, Woman’s College, Fur- 
man University, Greenville, S. C. 

Ruth Haddock, Assistant Dean of Women, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Martha Hanf, Vice-Principal, Hartford 
Public High School, Hartford, Conn. 


Anna Rankin Harris, Vice-Dean of Women, ° 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Mary Virginia Harris, Academic Dean, 
Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Frances O. Harvey, Dean of Women, State 
Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 

Mrs. Stella Higginbotham, Dean of Girls, 
Lodi Union High School, Lodi, Calif. 

Ruth Ann Hyde, Acting Assistant Dean of 
Women, University of Arizona, Tucson. 

A. Marion LeCount, Dean of Women, 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff. 

Melva Lind, Dean of Women, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Mrs. Dorothy Duey Lindsey, Acting Dean 
of Women, University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Mrs. Mary Ely Lyman, Dean of Women, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
N. Y. 

Mary McKinney, Dean of Women, Alma 
College, Alma, Mich. 

Ann Marshall, Dean of Women, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 
| Ophelia Matthews, Dean of Women, Camp- 

bell College, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 

Barbara Mertz, Associate Dean of Students 
and Dean of Women, Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mary Moore, Assistant Dean of Students, 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sallie Payne Morgan, Dean of Women, 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Helen Movius, Dean of Women, State 
Teachers College, Valley City, N. D. 

Jeanne L. Noble, Dean of Women, Lang- 
ston University, Langston, Okla. 

Edith G. Pratt, Assistant Dean of Students, 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Kathryn Sneesby, Social Director, Pember- 
ton Hall, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston. 

Betty Spillman, Social Director, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Mrs. Margaret C. Wells, Dean of Women, 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisc. 


News or STATE AssocIATIONS 


Rhode Island. A brand-new state association 
of deans was formed in Rhode Island on Octo- 
ber 7, 1950, when 64 deans, advisers, and 
counselors of women from high schools, col- 
leges, and schools of nursing throughout the 
state gathered on the campus of Rhode Island 
State College at Kingston. The program 
opened with a coffee hour, followed by an ad- 
dress by Ellen Shea, Dean of Girls at Lyman 
Hall High School, Wallingford, Conn., and 
representative of the North Atlantic region on 


the NADW Regional Contact Committee. 
Miss Shea spoke on the purposes and activities 
of a state association and told about affiliation 
with the national organization. 


Following the luncheon session, Mary 
Evans Chase, Executive Vice President of 
Wellesley College, spoke on “Home Remedies 
for Freshman Ills.” In her talk she pointed 
out ways that the high school deans and coun- 
selors could help prepare students for their 
freshman year at college, and discussed some 
of the problems with which freshmen are 
faced. 


Officers of the new association are: Evelyn 
Morris, Dean of Women, Rhode Island State 
College, President; Edith Hutton, Director of 
Guidance for the Pawtucket Public Schools, 
Vice-President; and Lois P. Kyle, Director of 
Student Activities at the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital School of Nursing, Providence, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Minnesota. Ruth Strang, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Editor of the NADW Journal, was 
the featured speaker on November 3 when the 
Minnesota Association of Deans of Women 
joined the state Student Personnel Association 
for a one-day session during the meeting of 
the Minnesota Education Association. Dr. 
Strang spoke at the morning session on “How 
to Improve Counseling;” her subject at the 
luncheon meeting was “Mental Health 
Through Education.” The afternoon program 
provided for five discussion groups on such 
topics as: Teaching Units in Occupations; 
Group Guidance Procedures That Are Prac- 
tical in High School; Just What Is Counsel- 
ing; Use of Tests and Test Interpretation for 
High Schools; Group Dynamics for College 
and High School. 
California. The newly-formed Central Sec- 
tion of the California Association of Women 
Deans and Vice-Principals has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. Florence Irwin, 
Dean of Girls, Reedley High School; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Ellen Boulton Herndon, As- 
sistant Dean of Women, Fresno State College; 
Secretary, Alice M. Gilbert, Dean of Girls, 
Avenal High School; Treasurer, Elizabeth 
Stewart, Counselor, College of the Sequoias. 
The biennial meeting of the California As- 
sociation will be held in Santa Barbara March 
8-11, 1951. Tempe Allison, Dean of Women, 
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San Bernardine Valley College, is President of 
the Association. 

Florida. The Fall Workshop for Deans and 
Counselors, held in Orlando November 10-11, 
1950, was the first in a new series of work- 
shops to be held each fall, sponsored by the 
Florida Association of Deans and Counselors. 
The program subjects were selected from sug- 
gestions submitted by the members, and cov- 
ered the following topics: Trends in Tech- 
niques and Their Use in Guidance; Transi- 
tion from High School to College (with use 
of the sociodrama and recordings of inter- 
views with students); and a panel discussion 
on Basic Programs for County Guidance Or- 
ganizations, and Organization and Promotion 
of Guidance in the State. The program also 
provided for divisional meetings on the uni- 
versity and high school levels. 

In response to a request which the Florida 
Association addressed to the School of Educa- 
tion of Florida State University, a study of the 
position of dean of girls in the State of Florida 
has been undertaken by a graduate student at 
the University, under the direction of Dr. 
Harold F. Cottingham of the Guidance De- 
partment. 

Michigan. The Michigan Deans went outside 
their own state for their fall conference, held 
at the Potawatomi Inn at Pokagon State Park, 
Angola, Indiana, October 6-8, 1950. Work- 
shop Groups discussed such topics as: Achiev- 
ing Maturity Through the Development of 
Desirable Personality Traits; Reducing Ten- 
sion Through Mental Hygiene Practices; 
Deans and Counselors Working with Others; 
Dormitory Practices and Problems; Vocational 
Guidance in High School and College. Tak- 
ing advantage of the location, the pro- 
gram committee arranged for a picnic luncheon 
and a breakfast cook-out as part of the pro- 
gram, as well as free periods for other recrea- 
tion. Dr. John G. Benson, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Indiana State Board of Hospitals 
and Homes, addressed the group at the ban- 
quet, speaking on the topic “Reducing Ten- 
sions.” At the worship service on Sunday 
morning, the speaker was the Rev. Helen 
Riggs Brown, Associate Pastor of the Brooks 
Memorial Church in Marshall, Mich. 

Kansas, The 34th annual conference of the 
Kansas Association of Deans of Women and 


Advisers of Girls was held in Coffeyville on 
October 20-21, 1950. Dr. S. A. Hamrin of 
Northwestern University was the guest of the 
Association, speaking on “Interview Tech- 
niques” at two workshop sessions. Sectional 
workshops for the high school and college 
groups were included on the program. Super. 
intendent V. A. Klotz of the Coffeyville public 
schools addressed a general session on “The In- 
tegration of the Common Learnings and Gen- 
eral Education.” Margaret Habein, Dean of 
Women at the University of Kansas, spoke at 
the closing luncheon on “Problems in Won- 
en’s Education.” New officers elected are: 
President, Ruth Schillinger, Dean of Women, 
Emporia State Teachers College; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ruby Mider, Adviser of Girls, Plane- 
view High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary 
Petty, Adviser of Girls, Emporia High School. 
New York. “Avenues of Professional Growth” 
was the theme of the annual meeting of the 
New York State Association of Deans and 
Guidance Personnel held in Albany, Novem- 
ber 9-11, 1950. Workshop groups discussed 
practical problems of professional growth, such 
as residence halls, mental and physical health, 
testing, vocational guidance, new techniques in 
counseling, and student government. Avenues 
of professional growth through community re- 
sources, through internal staff relations and 
self-evaluation, through educational experi- 
ences, and through personal development, were 
discussed by speakers at a general session. 
President Sarah Gibson Blanding of Vassar 
College spoke on “Growth Through Interns 
tional Education” at a luncheon session; and 
President Edmund Ezra Day of Cornell Uni- 
versity spoke at a dinner meeting on “The 
Role of the Administrator.” College Admis- 
sion Problems and Group Dynamics were the 
subjects of two section meetings on the final 
day. The concluding luncheon session had 
two speakers: Maurice E. Troyer, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Christian University in Tokyo, 
who described the development of the new 
university; and Mrs. Ruth C. Wright, Dean 
of Students, City College of New York, who 
spoke on “Guidance Abroad.” 

Florence C. Myers, Administrative Assist- 
ant, George Washington High School, New 
York City, is president of the Association; 
program chairman was Lucile Allen, Dean of 
Women, Cornell University. 





